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PICKERING  AND  THE  EMBARGO. 


By  Hervey  PiTTNAM  Prentiss. 


From  the  failure  of  the  Federalist  plot  of  1804  until  the 
latter  part  of  1807,  the  public  career  of  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  was  marked  by  great  inactivity.  Although  his  feeling 
against  the  Republican  administration  became  increasingly 
bitter,^  his  opposition  was  futile,  for  there  was  no  popular 
issue  of  any  consequence  which  could  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  direct  a  Federalist  reaction  against  Jefferson. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  his  second  administration, 
the  President’s  conduct  of  public  affairs  remained  pop¬ 
ular.  In  ^lassachusetts  its  popularity  was  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  and  in  1807  the  Republicans  won  complete  control  of 
the  state,  as  James  Sullivan  was  elected  governor  and  his 
party  secured  majorities  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature.^ 
In  1805  Pickering  had  been  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  narrow  majority  given  him  by  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  was  proof  of  the  declining 
strength  of  Federalism  in  the  state.®  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  in  his  own  state,  and  with  the  Federalists  failing 
to  gain  elsewhere,  he  could  be  merely  the  leader  of  an 
ineffective  opposition  which  was  forced  to  wait  for  a 
more  favorable  occasion  to  open  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  administration. 

1  The  intensity  of  his  feeling  is  revealed  in  his  letters,  of 
which  the  following  excerpt  is  typical.  “His  [Jefferson’s]  ad¬ 
ministration  has  always  had  deception  for  its  principle.  But 
the  exposure  of  his  baseness  has  commenced — it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued — and  he  must  sink  under  it.  So  perish  all  political 
hj'pocrites !”  (Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  Apr. 
1,  1806.) 

2  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  28,  May  29,  1807. 

» Ibid.,  Feb.  8,  1805. 
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That  occasion  came  in  December,  1807,  in  the  passage 
of  the  Embargo,  which  Pickering  regarded  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  act  of  Jefferson’s  pro-French  and  anti-commercial 
policy.  He  had  long  been  convineed  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  acting  under  the  dictation  of  France*  and  that 
its  measures,  taken  ostensibly  in  defence  of  American 
rights,  were  in  reality  designed  to  hinder  the  English, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  fighting  the  battles  of  civilization 
and  liberty  against  their  enemies,  the  French  under 
Napoleon.®  That  in  the  course  of  these  battles  Great 
Britain  should  find  it  necessary  to  seize  neutral  ships  and 
impress  neutral  seamen  seemed  to  him  inconsequential. 
If  this  involved  actual  injuries  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations,  he  was  sure  that  Britain  would  in  due  time  make 
proper  compensation  for  them. 

"Why,  then  should  We  be  so  ardent  in  our  reclamations 
(pardon  the  Gallicism — ^no  other  word  is  at  hand)  against 
the  English  on  the  score  of  neutral  commerce?”  he  asked, 
"Why  add  to  her  distress,  when  she  is  fighting  our  battles 
with  her  own  blood  and  treasure  with  some  aid  in  the  latter, 
from  us  ?  How  much  more  would  it  cost  to  maintain  a  direct 
war  for  ourselves?  —  But  England  has  ungenerously  as  un¬ 
wisely  ensnared  our  merchants,  &  with  mercantile  jealousy, 
&  privateering  rapacity,  seized  their  property:  granted.  So 
they  did  in  1793 :  and  made  reparation  for  the  wrong.  So 
they  will  again,  if  our  Government,  coerced  by  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  people,  should  institute  a  proper  mission 
to  the  Court  of  London.”® 

This  attitude  was  brought  out  unmistakably  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Chesapeake  affair.  Not  even  this  direct 
affront  to  American  honor  could  convince  Pickering  that 
the  United  States  should  take  any  steps  in  its  own  defence 

*  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  IV,  476,  Pick¬ 
ering  to  King,  Jan.  13,  1806,  “I  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
pliability  in  the  administration  to  yield  whatever  the  ‘master’ 
of  our  sister  Republic  shall  demand.” 

s  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Robert  Liston,  Mar.  19,  1805, 
“Of  the  nations  upon  earth,  it  is  most  important  for  ours  and 
yours  to  be  on  good  terms;  they  are  the  only  nations  who 
know  and  enjoy  political  and  civil  liberty;  our  wants  are  recip¬ 
rocal  and  we  are  peculiarly  of  one  blood  and  one  flesh.” 

Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Fisher  Ames,  Feb.  2,  1806. 
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which  might  inconvenience  the  British.  On  the  contrary, 
he  took  the  position  that  Captain  Barron  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  had  been  wrong  in  refusing  to  surrender  the  men 
whom  he  knew,  as  Pickering  believed,  to  be  British  de¬ 
serters.'^  Although  the  Senator  admitted  that  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Leopard  had  violated  American  neutrality  in 
forcing  the  Chesapeake  to  submit  to  search,  he  declared 
that  the  British  had  offered  sufficient  apology  in  disavow¬ 
ing  the  attack  and  promising  to  abstain  from  searching 
ships  of  war  in  the  future.  The  President,  however,  had 
coupled  a  demand  for  the  complete  abandonment  of  im¬ 
pressment  with  his  insistence  upon  an  apology  for  this 
insult  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  As  Pick¬ 
ering  believed  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  her  own  seamen  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
he  asserted  that  the  administration’s  attitude  was  inde¬ 
fensible,  that  it  was  “a  mere  stalking-horse,  behind  which 
they  direct  their  impolite  and  malicious  attacks  on 
Britain”  in  order  to  “increase  Mr.  Jefferson’s  ill-acquired 
and  unmerited  popularity.”* 

Before  this  affair  had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  Jeffer¬ 
son  hastily  recommended  an  embargo  to  Congress,  and 
both  houses  passed  the  bill  by  overwhelming  majorities.® 
Pickering  immediately  concluded  that  the  measure  had 
been  designed  by  the  President  under  I^apoleon’s  dictation 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  principles  of  the  Continental 
System  to  America.  It  was  his  belief  that  Bonaparte  had 
informed  Jefferson,  through  the  American  minister  at 
Paris,  that  he  would  no  longer  tolerate  neutrality,  and 
that  the  administration  had  chosen  the  Embargo  as  a 
means  of  conforming  to  the  Emperor’s  wishes.^®  Although 
the  law  was  operative  against  all  nations  trading  with  the 
United  States,  the  Massachusetts  Senator,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  American  commerce  was 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  believed  that  it  was 
aimed  primarily  at  that  nation.  Admitting  that  it  would 

f  Pickeringf  MSS.,  Pickering  to  S.  P.  Gardner,  Nov.  18,  1807. 

8  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  S.  P.  Gardner,  Dec.  10,  1807. 

8  Annals  of  Congress,  10th  Congfress,  1st  session,  50-51. 

10  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams,  Dec.  21, 
1807. 
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affect  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  he  declared  that 
that  would  not  cause  Napoleon  to  shed  “a  single  tear”  if 
only  Great  Britain  would  be  “materially  reduced”  by  it. 
Hence,  he  concluded: 

“I  have  considered  the  embargo  as  only  a  new  mode  (in 
conformity  with  the  Emperor’s  wishes  or  demands)  of  shut¬ 
ting  the  ports  of  the  U.  States  against  the  manufactures  and 
products  of  the  British  dominions  immediately,  or,  by  aggra¬ 
vating  mutual  hostile  feelings,  in  good  time,  to  produce  a 
war.”“ 

Later,  when  it  became  necessary  to  defend  his  assertion 
that  French  influence  had  produced  the  Embargo,  Picker¬ 
ing  sought  his  proof  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
law  had  been  passed.  The  President  had  summoned  both 
Houses  in  secret  session  to  consider  his  recommendation 
of  an  embargo.  With  his  message  he  had  submitted  four 
documents,  two  of  which  were  not  to  be  published  and 
were  to  be  returned  to  him.  In  one  of  them,  a  letter 
from  Champagny,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
to  Armstrong,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  occurred 
the  statement  that  the  Berlin  Decree  had  been  in  force 
for  several  months  without  accomplishing  the  expected 
results,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  declared  that  “its 
execution  must  be  more  complete  to  render  it  more  effec¬ 
tual.”  This,  Pickering  construed  as  a  thinly-veiled  order 
that  the  United  States  should  co-operate  with  France  in 
striking  a  blow  at  British  commerce.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  the  secrecy  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  had  demanded.*^  This  argument,  however,  was  only 
a  rationalization  produced  to  support  his  charge  of  French 
influence,  for  it  did  not  appear  until  February,  1808,  when 
he  decided  to  make  a  public  appeal  for  support  in  an  at- 

1*  Ihid.,  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams,  Dec.  31,  1807. 

1*  Pickering,  Letter  .  .  .  exhibiting  to  his  constituents  a  view 
of  the  imminent  danger  of  an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war 
(Boston,  1808).  Pickering  offered  this  opinion  on  several  later 
occasions,  notably  in  a  speech  supporting  the  repeal  of  the 
Embargo  in  the  fall  of  1808  (Annals  of  Congress,  10th,  2nd, 
175-94),  in  his  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  in 
1811,  and  in  his  Review  of  the  Correspondence  between  John 
Adams  and  William  Cunningham  in  1824. 
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tack  on  the  administration.  Although  he  had  been  engaged 
for  weeks  in  denouncing  the  Embargo  to  his  friends,  this 
account  did  not  appear  in  any  of  his  private  letters.  That 
he  was  sincere  in  believing  that  Jefferson  had  accepted  the 
dictation  of  Napoleon  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  belief 
was  the  result,  not  of  the  events  immediately  connected 
with  the  passage  of  the  Embargo,  but  of  his  own  deep- 
seated  prejudices  against  the  President  and  of  his  own 
intense  partiality  for  England. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Jefferson  had  proposed 
the  Embargo  because  at  that  moment  Great  Britain  was 
increasing  the  severity  of  her  measures  to  restrict  neutral 
trade.  An  Order  in  Council  of  November  11,  1807,  had 
declared  a  blockade  of  the  European  coast  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  Trieste.  It  is  certain  that  Jefferson  knew  this 
and  was  influenced  by  it,  but  as  he  had  not  been  officially 
informed,  he  could  not  make  use  of  it  in  his  recommen¬ 
dation  to  Congress.*®  In  all  probability  Pickering  knew 
of  it,  too,  for  on  December  18,  the  day  of  the  President’s 
message,  the  National  Intelligencer  had  announced  that 
official  news  of  the  order  was  expected.*^  Furthermore, 
Timothy  Williams  had  written  to  him  on  December  12 
to  say  that  he  had  just  received  from  his  brother,  Samuel, 
in  I^ndon,  under  the  date  of  November  9,  a  letter  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  British  were  about  to  issue 
such  an  order.*®  Only  Pickering’s  hostility  to  Jefferson 
and  his  love  for  England  could  have  prevented  him  from 
seeing  that  the  British  Order  was  the  immediate  occasion 
for  the  President’s  message. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  condemnations  of  the  Embargo, 
Pickering  saw  in  it  a  golden  opportunity  for  Federalism. 
On  the  day  that  the  House  of  ^presentatives  passed  the 
act,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew,  Timothy  Williams: 

“Our  affairs  are  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Wickedness  and 

IS  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  168-70. 

i*J.  Q.  Adams,  A  letter  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  present  state  of 
our  national  affairs,  with  remarks  upon  Mr.  Pickering's  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  (Boston,  1808),  9. 

IS  Pickering  MSS.,  Timothy  Williams  to  Pickering,  Dec.  18, 
1807. 
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folly  are  united  to  bring  misery,  if  not  ruin,  upon  our  coun¬ 
try.  I  look  forward,  however,  to  at  least  a  great  possible 
good  to  flow  from  much  evil.”‘® 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Embargo  would  react  disas¬ 
trously  upon  the  merchants  of  !New  England  and  that,  if 
continued  long  enough,  it  would  produce  distress  among 
other  classes  of  the  population  as  well.  Out  of  this  dis¬ 
content  created  by  Republican  measures,  he  and  his  friends 
might  direct  a  Federalist  revival  that  would  restore  the 
northern  states  to  their  former  position  of  power  and, 
incidentally,  place  him  and  his  friends  in  high  office. 
Hence,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  mission  to  arouse  the 
latent  forces  of  Federalism  and  to  undertake  any  project 
that  promised  defeat  to  the  Embargo  and  disaster  to 
Jefferson. 

His  judgment  of  the  effect  which  the  Embargo  would 
have  upon  Hew  England,  especially  upon  its  merchants, 
was  substantially  correct.  "Within  a  fortnight,  George 
Cabot  informed  him  that  the  “evils  of  the  Embargo”  had 
already  been  felt  and  that  “threats  of  violence”  were  cir¬ 
culating  among  the  people.  It  was  his  opinion,  too,  that 
the  Embargo  would  “bring  greater  immediate  distress  than 
war.”*'^  To  Pickering,  that  must  have  been  indeed  en¬ 
couraging,  for  it  was  out  of  such  distress  that  he  hoped 
to  build  his  Federalist  revival.  From  Hew  York,  Rufus 
King  wrote  words  of  similar  import,  declaring,  “ ,  .  ,  the 
Embargo  has  already  produced  distressing  consequences, 
and  these  must  increase  daily.”^®  From  Timothy  Wil¬ 
liams  came  further  encouragement  which  stren^hened 
the  Senator’s  belief  that  a  Federalist  reaction  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Mr.  Jefferson,”  he  wrote,  “has  imposed  an  Embargo, — 
to  please  France  and  Beggar  us!  Let  it  remain  3  or  4 
months  as  I  hope  it  will ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if  it  produce  not 
good  to  the  federal  part}"  and  friends  of  peace  if  they  conduct 
with  prudence  and  bring  down  on  Mr.  Jefferson  ‘curses  loud 
and  deep.’”^* 

16  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams,  Dec.  22,  1807. 

11 H.  C.  Lodge,  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Cabot  (Boston, 
1877),  374-75,  Cabot  to  Pickering,  Dec.  31,  1807. 

18  Pickering  MSS.,  King  to  Pickering,  Dec.  31,  1807. 

18 /bid.,  Williams  to  Pickering,  Jan.  1,  1808. 
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Writing  in  a  similar  vein,  Benjamin  Goodhue  reported 
that  Federalists  looked  upon  the  Embargo  as  a  “most 
ridiculous  and  wicked  measure”  and  declared  that  he  was 
“one  among  many  who  expect  much  good  from  it  by  bring¬ 
ing  execration  on  the  heads  of  its  authors.”^® 

Sentiments  of  this  nature  were  not  confined  to  the 
private  correspondence  of  Federalist  politicians  and  mer¬ 
chants,  for  the  party  press  of  the  New  England  seaports 
took  up  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  administration.  The 
Salem  Gazette  proclaimed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Em¬ 
bargo  was  “to  throw  the  whole  mercantile  class  into  the 
water,  to  make  sport  for  the  great  in  beholding  who  in 
the  struggle  for  life  will  sink  and  who  swim.”^^  More 
hopeful  was  “Curtius,”  a  writer  in  the  Columbian  Cen- 
tinelj  who,  though  he  denounced  the  Embargo,  gave  his 
opinion  that  it  was  “the  instrument  chosen  by  heaven  to 
instruct  while  it  chastizes,”  and  predicted  that  it  would  be 
the  means  of  restoring  Federalism.  So  common  was  this 
strong  talk  that  the  Republican  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
James  Sullivan,  warned  the  people  of  the  state  in  his 
address  to  the  legislature  at  its  January  session  that  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  law  must  never  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
sedition.-®  Alarmed  by  the  Federalist  agitation,  he  feared 
that  there  was  a  plot  on  foot  to  sever  New  England  from 
the  Union,  and  he  reported  to  the  President  that  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  “division  between  the  southern  and 
northern  states.”  As  a  remedy,  he  suggested  that  Jefferson 
should  fill  the  federal  courts  in  New  England  with  judges 
loyal  to  the  administration.®* 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Pickering  was  encouraged  to 
continue  his  plans  for  a  concerted  opposition  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  its  Embargo.  By  January  19  he  was  writing 
to  King: 

“You  know  the  hostility  of  Jefferson  and  Virginians  and 
other  Southern  men  to  our  carrying  trade.  ...  If  Mr.  J 

20  Pickering  MSS.,  Goodhue  to  Pickering,  Jan.  19,  1808. 

21  Jan.  5,  1808. 

22  Jan.  23,  1808. 

23  Salem  Register,  Jan.  9,  1808. 

24  Jefferson  MSS.,  Sulliran  to  Jefferson,  Jan.  7,  1808,  quoted  in 
L.  M.  Sears,  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  (Durham,  N.  C.,  1927), 
58. 
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can  prevent  the  clamours  of  the  farmers  and  soothe  the 
manufacturers  by  giving  them  monopolies,  will  he  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  continue  the  embargo  to  the  destruction  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Northern  States?  and  will  the  latter  sit 
still  with  folded  arms  and  submit  to  ruin?  A  union  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  six  eastern  states  would  controul  the  folly  and 
insidious  Views  of  the  East  and  prescribe  a  salutary  policy 

for  the  Union.”25 

The  suggestion  did  not  elicit  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
King,  who  passed  it  by  without  comment.  Nevertheless, 
Pickering  remained  convinced  that  it  w'as  his  duty  to  call 
upon  the  northern  Federalists  to  unite  to  defeat  Jefferson 
and  the  Embargo.  With  that  intention  in  mind,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  public  letter  to  Governor  Sullivan  to  urge  that 
the  Dklassachusetts  legislature  take  the  first  step  toward 
the  formation  of  a  northern  union.  As  if  in  justification 
of  his  course,  he  wrote  again  to  King,  saying: 

"We  must  have  a  union  of  Northern  Interests,  to  control 
the  predelictions  and  counteract  the  fears  of  Jefferson,  & 
overthrow  Virginian  domination.”®® 

The  letter  to  Sullivan  was  an  inflammatory  document 
designed  as  a  call  to  the  northern  Federalists  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  the  Embargo  through  direct  action  of  the 
state  governments.  In  it,  Pickering  set  forth  his  view 
of  the  policy  of  the  administration.  Paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  11  as  a 
cause  of  the  Embargo,  he  said  that  the  administration  had 
given  three  reasons  for  urging  the  passage  of  the  law: 
the  impressment  of  American  seamen;  England’s  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  neutral  shipping  to  enemy  ports ;  and  the  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake.  Declaring  that  these  reasons  were  merely 
“pretenses,”  he  asserted  that  only  the  perversity  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  prevented  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
these  questions.  On  impressment,  he  insisted  that  Great 
Britain  was  willing  to  adopt  any  arrangement  that  could 
be  devised  to  secure  "the  seamen  who  are  her  own  sub¬ 
jects”  and  at  the  same  time  exempt  American  sailors  from 
seizure.  He  justified  the  attempt  to  stop  neutral  trade 

*sKing,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  63-64. 

*6  Ibid.,  78-81,  Pickering  to  King,  Feb.  26,  1808. 
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with  France  on  the  ^ound  that  neutral  ships  became 
practically  the  allies  of  France  when  her  own  traders  were 
driven  from  the  ocean.  As  to  the  Chesapeake  incident, 
he  maintained  that  the  British  would  have  healed  the 
breach  ""if  our  own  government  would  suffer  it  to  he 
healed/'  Contemptuously  brushing  aside  these  pretences, 
he  offered  his  own  theory  as  he  asked : 

“Has  the  French  Emperor  declared  that  he  will  have  no 
neutrals?  Has  he  required  that  our  ports,  like  those  of  his 
vassal  states  in  Europe,  he  shut  against  British  commerce'? 
Is  the  Embargo  a  substitute,  a  milder  form  of  compliance, 
with  that  harsh  demand,  which  if  exhibited  in  its  naked  and 
insulting  aspect,  the  American  people  might  yet  resent?  Are 
we  still  to  be  kept  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  declarations 
and  avowed  designs  of  the  French  Emperor,  although  these 
may  strike  at  our  liberty  and  independence?  And  in  the 
meantime  are  we,  by  a  thousand  irritations,  by  cherishing 
prejudices,  and  by  exciting  fresh  resentments,  to  be  drawn 
gradually  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain?  Why  amid  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  is  it  still  kept  upon  the 
rack  of  fearful  expectation  by  the  President’s  portentous 
silence  respecting  the  French  despatches?  In  this  conceal¬ 
ment  there  is  danger.  In  this  concealment  must  be  wrapt 
the  real  cause  of  the  embargo.  On  any  other  supposition  it 
is  inexplicable.”*^ 

Having  thus  implied  that  the  administration  was  be¬ 
traying  the  interests  of  the  nation,  he  pointed  to  the 
remedy. 

“I  declare  to  you,”  he  wrote,  “that  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  or  correctness  of  our  publick  measures;  that 
our  country  is  in  imminent  danger;  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  public  safety,  that  the  blind  confidence  in  our  Rulers 
should  cease;  that  the  State  Legislature  should  know  the 
facts  and  reasons  on  which  important  general  laws  are 
founded:  and  especially  that  those  States  whose  farms  are 
on  the  ocean,  and  whose  harvests  are  gathered  in  every  sea, 

Pickering,  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
exhibiting  to  his  constituents  a  view  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
an  unnecessary  and  ruinous  war;  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
James  Sullivan,  Governor  of  the  said  state  (Boston,  1808),  11. 
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should  immediately  and  seriously  consider  how  to  preserve 
them.  —  Nothing  but  the  sense  of  the  commercial  states, 
clearly  and  emphatically  expressed,  will  save  them  from 
ruin.”*® 

Here,  then,  was  an  appeal  from  the  national  Congress 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  commercial  states  to  take  such 
action  as  would  nullify  the  Embargo  or  force  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  repeal  it.  Although  addressed  to  Governor 
Sullivan  and  the  l^fassachusetts  legislature,  the  letter  was 
obviously  intended  for  publication.  There  was  no  chance 
that  the  Republican  government  of  the  state  would  take 
any  action  in  response  to  the  Senator’s  suggestion,  for  it 
had  already  adopted  resolutions  approving  the  course  of  the 
national  administration.^*  However,  the  state  election 
was  approaching,  and  it  was  planned  to  publish  this  ap¬ 
peal,  if  refused  by  Sullivan  and  the  legislature,  as  a  means 
of  arousing  the  voters  to  return  the  Federalists  to  power 
and  thus  begin  the  anti-Embargo  reaction  for  which  Pick¬ 
ering  hoped.  How  far  he  wished  this  reaction  to  go  is 
impossible  to  say.  His  enemies,  some  of  whom  knew  of 
his  activities  in  1804,  believed  that  his  real  purpose  was 
to  secure  the  secession  of  New  England  and  the  formation 
of  a  northern  confederacy  under  British  protection.**  If 
such  were  his  purpose,  it  was  guarded  well,  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  letter  did  not  imply  secession,  although  it 
clearly  suggested  nullification.  Nor  did  he,  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence,  intimate  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
eventual  secession  of  the  northern  states.  As  he  was  not 
given  to  hiding  his  thoughts,  it  seems  likely,  then,  that 
his  only  purpose  at  the  moment  was  to  produce  a  party 
revolution  in  Massachusetts  that  would  enable  that  state 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  Federalist  revival.  Having  once 
accomplished  the  local  party  revolution,  he  might  take  any 
one  of  three  courses  to  restore  the  influence  of  his  party 
faction:  the  revival  of  the  national  Federalist  party  as  a 
real  political  force,  the  defeat  of  the  administration  by 

28 /6id.,  11-13. 

29  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  13,  1808. 

80  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  195-96;  Jefferson  MSS., 
James  Sullivan  to  Jefferson,  Apr.  8,  1808,  quoted  in  Sears,  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  the  Embargo,  68. 
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the  Federalist  minority  through  the  medium  of  the  nulli¬ 
fication  of  the  Embargo  in  the  commercial  states,  or  the 
secession  of  New  England.  Which  of  these  courses  he 
would  choose  would  depend  in  large  part  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion  as  revealed  by  the  controversy  that  was 
sure  to  follow. 

Sullivan  naturally  refused  to  submit  the  Senator’s  letter 
to  the  legislature  and  returned  it  to  him  rather  abruptly.®^ 
As  this  was  what  Pickering  had  expected,  he  was  already 
prepared  to  appeal  directly  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
over  the  head  of  the  governor.  Immediately  after  post¬ 
ing  his  letter  of  February  16  to  Sullivan,  he  had  sent 
another  copy  of  the  document  to  George  Cabot  with  the 
request  that  he  publish  it  if  it  met  his  approval  and  if 
it  were  not  given  to  the  legislature  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.®-  Cabot  fell  in  with  the  plan  immedi¬ 
ately.  Believing  that  ‘‘This  excellent  address  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  arouse  us  from  our  apathy,”  he  waited  until 
March  9  and  then  had  it  published  as  a  pamphlet  of 
which  5,000  copies  were  distributed  among  the  voters  of 
the  state.®®  Not  knowing  that  Cabot  had  already  ap¬ 
proved  his  original  suggestion,  Pickering,  upon  receiving 
Sullivan’s  answer,  wrote  again  to  his  fellow-Federalist  for 
advice.  Admitting  that  there  might  be  some  doubts  as 
to  the  expediency  of  publication,  he  concluded  in  charac¬ 
teristic  fashion: 

“.  .  .  may  not  the  consideration  that  the  governor  and 
his  friends  may  misrepresent  the  affair,  not  only  prejudicially 
to  me,  but  to  the  Federal  cause,  which  is  the  cause  of  our 
country,  demand  its  publication.”®* 

When  he  learned  that  Cabot  had  already  taken  action, 
his  satisfaction  knew  no  limits  and  he  suggested  that  more 
editions  of  his  letter  be  struck  off  and  that  Sullivan’s  re¬ 
fusal  and  his  own  reply  to  it  be  added  to  the  pamphlet.®® 

The  effect  of  publication  upon  the  Federalists  was  just 

81  Lodge,  Cabot,  380,  Pickering  to  Cabot,  Mar.  10,  1808. 

92  Ibid.,  379.  Cabot  to  Pickering,  Mar.  3,  1808. 

89  Ibid.,  380,  Cabot  to  Pickering,  Mar.  9,  1808. 

>*Ibid.,  380-82,  Pickering  to  Cabot,  Mar.  11,  1808. 

36  Ibid.,  387-89,  Pickering  to  Cabot,  Mar.  16,  1808. 
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what  Pickering  and  Cabot  had  hoped.  The  pamphlet  was 
reprinted  again  and  again,  as  local  politicians  sought  addi¬ 
tional  copies  to  distribute  among  their  followers  and  as 
the  editors  of  the  party  papers  published  it  in  their 
columns.*®  From  Federalist  editors,  the  letter  drew  the 
highest  praise,  as  they  urged  their  readers  to  study  it  with 
care.  Typical  of  their  extravagant  comment  was  the  plea 
of  the  Newbury  port  Herald: 

“Whether  Republicans  or  Federalists — read  this  letter — 
throw  aside  all  party  feelings  and  party  animosity — read  it 
as  independent  Americans — as  men  anxious  to  preserve  the 
invaluable  constitution  which  the  great  Washington  has  left 
you,  and  as  men  watchful  to  hold  and  cherish  the  rights  and 
liberties  to  which  you  are  entitled  as  the  most  important 
section  of  the  Union.”®^ 

At  the  same  time.  Federalist  gatherings  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  adopted  laudatory  resolutions  which  stamped 
Pickering’s  plea  with  the  unmistakable  marks  of  party 
approval  and  urged  that  the  Federalists  rise  to  protest 
against  the  Embargo  and  that,  as  a  practical  means  to 
the  defeat  of  that  unpopular  measure,  they  elect  Christo¬ 
pher  Gore  as  governor  in  place  of  the  Republican  Sul¬ 
livan.** 

The  Republicans  responded  immediately  with  a  counter¬ 
attack.  Sullivan  had  given  due  publicity  to  his  refusal  to 
entertain  Pickering’s  proposal  and  this  had  been  hailed 
by  his  party  as  a  sign  of  firmness  and  vigor.®*  A  few  days 
later,  when  he  saw  the  tremendous  popularity  which  Pick¬ 
ering’s  pamphlet  was  winning,  he  undertook  to  state  his 
side  of  the  case  more  fully  in  a  public  letter  which  con¬ 
demned  the  Senator’s  proposal  as  “a  seditious,  disorgan¬ 
izing  production”  and  justified  his  own  refusal  to  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  General  Court  on  the  ground  that  it 
“would  transfer  all  the  debates  of  the  national  legislature 
from  Washington  to  Boston.” 

S8  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  351.  Bentley  estimated  that  100,000 
copies  appeared  before  the  April  election. 

Newburyport  Herald,  Mar.  15.  1808. 

S8  Salem  Gazette,  Mar.  25,  Apr.  1,  1808,  quoting  resolutions  of 
Federalists  of  Northampton,  Newburyport,  and  Salem. 

Salem  Register,  Mar.  16,  1808. 
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“Each  state  having  the  same  claim,”  he  said,  “the  national 
government  must  cease  to  exist.  ...  If  there  ever  was  an 
attempt  in  its  nature  and  consequence  tending  to  sedition 
and  rebellion,  this  is  one.”*® 

The  argument  of  this  letter  shortly  became  the  basis 
of  the  Republican  appeal  to  re-elect  Governor  Sullivan  as 
the  most  practical  way  of  demonstrating  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  still  behind  the  Jefferson  administration  and  not 
ready  to  follow  Pickering’s  lead  in  projects  of  nullifica¬ 
tion.  Republican  assemblies,  responsive  to  the  Governor’s 
plea,  adopted  resolutions  declaring  Pickering’s  appeal 
“degrading  to  the  country,  and  of  an  incendiary  nature,”*^ 
and  condemning  it  as  a  “scandalous  and  disorganizing 
libel  on  the  government  of  the  United  States”  which  would 
degrade  “the  character  of  a  Senator  to  that  of  a  scavenger 
of  party  violence.”*^  Sullivan’s  letter,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  praised  as  speaking  “the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people”  and  meriting  “the  warmest  approbation.”*® 

While  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  still  belabor¬ 
ing  each  other  in  this  manner,  John  Quincy  Adams  entered 
the  controversy  with  a  public  announcement  which  marked 
his  final  desertion  of  the  Federalist  cause  and  placed  him 
definitely  on  the  side  of  the  administration.  Always  ■per¬ 
sona  non  grata  with  the  high  Federalists,  he  had  been 
distrusted  and  disliked  more  than  ever  by  New  Englanders 
of  the  “Junto”  persuasion  since  he  had  voted  for  the 
Embargo  and  had  urged  its  passage  on  the  ground  that 
the  President  had  “possessed  such  further  information  as 
authorized  his  recomending  the  measure.”**  Conscious 

*0  Interesting  Correspondence  between  His  Excellency  Gover¬ 
nor  Sullivan  and  Col.  Pickering  (Boston,  1808),  Sullivan  to  Pick¬ 
ering,  Mar.  18,  1808. 

Salem  Register,  Mar.  20,  1808,  quoting  resolutions  of  Plym¬ 
outh  Republicans. 

*2  Ibid.,  Apr.  2,  1808,  quoting  resolutions  of  Salem  Republicans. 

Ibid. 

Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams,  Dec.  21, 
1807.  At  this  time  Pickering  described  Adams’  plea  as  “such  a 
declaration  of  blind  confidence  as  even  a  Democrat  would  be 
ashamed  to  express.”  The  comment  of  Barent  Gardiner,  a  New 
York  Representative,  was  typical  of  the  high  Federalist  atti¬ 
tude,  “John  Quincy  Adams:  His  apostasy  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  anybody  ...  I  wish  to  God  that  the  noble  house 
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of  his  position  in  the  Federalist  party,  Adams  believed  that 
the  letter  to  Sullivan  had  been  intended  partly  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  him  and  that,  as  one  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  Embargo,  he  was  now  bound  to  come  to  its  defence. 
Although  the  extreme  Federalists  had  tried  to  win  him 
over  to  the  anti-Embargo  program,  he  had  refused  to  join 
them  as  he  felt  that  the  opposition  measures  proposed  by 
them  were  likely  to  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.^® 
This  opinion  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  Pickering’s  letter, 
which  he  saw  as  a  dangerous  document  “with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  power  of  the  separate  states 
to  a  resistance  of  force  against  the  national  government.”** 
If  Pickering’s  appeal  were  successful,  it  would  mean,  too, 
that  the  legislature  which  accepted  its  principles  would 
be  bound  to  repudiate  Adams  when  he  came  up  for  re- 
election  later  in  the  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  he  was 
convinced  that  that  was  precisely  one  of  the  objects  at 
which  his  colleague  aimed  in  his  effort  to  restore  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  the  other  northern  states  to  Federalist  con¬ 
trol.*’  Thus,  considerations  of  both  principle  and  policy 
urged  him  to  act  in  defence  of  the  Union  and  of  his  own 
political  career. 

Instead  of  answering  Pickering  directly,  Adams  at¬ 
tempted  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  addressing  a  public 
letter  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  leader  of  the  Federalists 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  This  letter  was  at  once 
a  condemnation  of  the  principle  of  Pickering’s  appeal  and 
a  refutation  of  his  opinions  of  the  causes  of  the  Embargo. 
Admitting  that  a  state  legislature  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  express  its  opinions  on  matters  of  national  policy,  he 
argued  that  it  should  do  so  only  after  a  careful  consider- 

of  Braintree  had  been  put  in  a  hole  and  a  deep  one  too  twenty 
years  ago”  (King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  Kinfi,  V, 
67-69,  Gardiner  to  King,  Jan.  26,  1808). 

«.4dams.  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  I,  510-11. 

«  Adams,  Neic  England  Federalism,  195. 

♦T  W.  C.  Ford,  Writings  of  J.  Q.  Adams  (7  vols..  New  York, 
1913-17),  III,  232-35,  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Abigail  Adams,  Apr.  20, 
1808,  “The  letter  of  Pickering  is  another  document  of  which  I 
could  account  for  the  origin  from  circumstances  perhaps  un¬ 
known  to  you.  I  was  not  named  in  the  letter,  but  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  me  to  avoid  answering  it.” 
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ation  of  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  partisan  appeal.  Otherwise,  he  could  see  no  result  but 
the  destruction  of  the  Union.  Having  disposed  in  this 
manner  of  the  propriety  of  a  Senator’s  appeal  to  his  legis¬ 
lature,  he  went  on  to  point  out  the  falsity  of  the  position 
Pickering  had  assumed  in  regard  to  the  Embargo.  He 
swept  aside  the  allegation  that  Jefferson  was  under  the 
influence  of  Napoleon,  as  he  insisted  that  the  aggressions 
of  Great  Britain  had  led  the  President  to  recommend  the 
Embargo.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  British,  he  said,  to 
reduce  the  United  States  to  the  position  of  a  colony,  a 
project  in  which  he  believed  Pickering  only  too  ready  to 
assist.  He  could  see  no  force  whatever  in  his  colleague’s 
claim  that  Jefferson’s  reasons  for  urging  the  restrictive 
system  upon  Congress  were  only  pretences,  for  he  felt  that 
the  American  grievances  against  England  were  very  real 
and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Embargo  was  the 
Order  in  Council  of  November  11,  even  though  it  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  executive  message  to  Congress.^® 

Adams’  letter  was  as  complete  a  refutation  of  Picker¬ 
ing’s  appeal  as  any  Republican  could  have  asked;  indeed 
it  was  a  far  more  effective  argument  than  Sullivan’s 
answer  had  been.  The  Republicans,  of  course,  were 
enormously  pleased  and  they  vied  with  each  other,  as 
their  rivals  said,  to  see  who  could  praise  Adams  and  abuse 
Pickering  the  more.^®  But  able  as  the  letter  was,  it  came 
too  late  in  the  campaign  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  election. 

Pickering’s  appeal  to  the  ^Massachusetts  electorate  was 
by  no  means  as  successful  as  the  Federalists  had  hoped, 
for  the  voters  returned  Governor  Sullivan  to  office  in  the 
election  held  in  the  first  week  of  April.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  causes  for  rejoicing  were  the  reduction  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans’  popular  majority  and  a  Federalist  victory  in  secur¬ 
ing  control  of  the  state  senate,  indications  that  better 
times  were  in  store  for  the  minority  party  and  that  the 

<8  Adams,  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  ...  on  the 
present  state  of  our  national  affairs,  with  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Pickering's  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  (Boston, 
1808) ;  Ford,  Writings  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  III,  189-223. 

Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  15,  1808. 
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anti-administration  and  anti-Embargo  reaction  had  be¬ 
gun.®®  That  this  was  the  case  was  conclusively  proved  in 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
lower  house  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  Federalist  majority 
of  thirty.®^  By  the  time  of  the  May  election,  then,  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  effects  of  the  Embargo  were  more 
seriously  felt  in  Massachusetts  and  that  the  Federalist 
agitation  begun  by  Pickering  was  beginning  to  produce 
results. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  early  months  of 
the  Embargo,  that  measure  was  not  as  unpopular  as  the 
Federalists  wished  it  to  be.  Although  its  enemies  repre¬ 
sented  it  as  producing  immediate  distress,  its  effects  were 
not  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  population  until  much  later. 
As  late  as  May,  a  Canadian  observer  reported  that  New 
England  felt  the  Embargo  less  severely  than  New  York, 
and  that  in  Salem,  where  protests  against  the  law  had 
been  extremely  vociferous,  there  were  no  bankruptcies, 
although  many  merchants  had  on  hand  large  stocks  of 
goods  which  they  could  not  sell.®^  Although  there  was 
little  acute  distress  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
merchant  classes,  who  were  socially  and  politically  influ¬ 
ential  groups,  were  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  their 
profits  from  the  war-time  trade.  As  most  of  them  natu¬ 
rally  shared  Pickering’s  political  prejudices,  they  were 
only  too  ready  to  follow  him  in  his  attempt  to  organize  dis¬ 
content  and  distress  into  a  party  revolution.  But  in  the 
early  spring  of  1808  there  was  not  enough  real  suffering 
to  make  the  Federalist  appeal  effective.  Although  the 
party  leaders  had  hoped  that  Pickering’s  letter  would 
arouse  the  people,  they  feared  that  public  opinion  at  the 

50 /bid.,  June  3,  1808.  The  official  vote  for  governor  as  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature  late  in  May  was 
Sullivan,  41,502;  Gore,  39,823  In  the  state  senate  the  Federalists 
had  a  majority  of  23  to  17,  hut  the  decisive  size  of  this  majority 
occurred  only  because  several  of  the  regularly  elected  Repub¬ 
licans  were  unable  to  serve  and  the  legislature  chose  Federalists 
to  fill  these  vacancies.  (King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus 
King,  V,  98-99,  Gore  to  King,  May  28,  1808. 

51  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  98-99, 
Gore  to  King,  May  28,  1808. 

52  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVTI,  77-83,  John  Howe  to  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost.  May  5,  1808. 
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time  of  the  April  election  had  not  changed  enough  to 
defeat  the  Republicans,  and  in  this  they  were  correct.®® 

The  enemies  of  Pickering  and  the  high  Federalists  were 
convinced  that  the  opposition  to  the  Embargo  was  inspired 
by  the  British  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  Federalists 
was  to  effect  the  secession  of  New  England  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.®^  Although  their  belief  was 
based  mainly  on  circumstantial  evidence  and  rumor,  it 
was  at  least  partially  correct,  for  Pickering  and  the 
“Junto”  were  certainly  working  in  conscious  co-operation 
with  the  British  government.  Sullivan,  who  suspected 
the  worst,  was  close  to  the  truth  when  he  wrote  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  : 

“I  know  not  what  Lyman  your  consul  is  about  in  England ; 
Williams,  his  predecessor  the  Nephew  of  Pickering  is  very 
vigilant  there.  His  letters  give  assurance  to  the  merchants 
in  England  that  the  New  England  people  will  compel  a  repeal 
of  the  Embargo  Act.  His  letters  to  his  friends  here  give 
them  assurance  that  great  britain  will  cordially  receive  the 
returning  northern  states,  and  leave  the  Southern  hemisphere 
to  provide  for  its  negroes,  or  to  (sic)  submit  to  the  french 
for  protection.  You  will  stand  astonished  that  any  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  Massachusetts  came  forward  in  maintenance 
of  such  a  project.  But  the  old  tories  and  old  tory  families 
(sic)  are  resuscitated:  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  even  though 
nominal  in  banks,  and  wrapt  in  the  base  corruption  of  specu¬ 
lation  has  crowded  all  principle  from  our  community,  and 
our  people  are  essentially  changed.  There  are  open  and  pub¬ 
lic  avowals  every  day,  in  the  assurance  offices,  that  great 
britain  is  our  only  protector,  that  we  are  unable  to  protect 
ourselves,  that  her  fleet  is  our  fleet,  her  navy  our  navy,  . . .”®® 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  controversy  with  the 

53  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  87-88, 
Gore  to  King,  Mar.  10,  1808,  “I  have  some  hope  that  Picker¬ 
ing’s  letter,  of  which  we  shall  distribute  5000  copies  may  arouse 
the  people  from  their  sleep,  which  appears  like  the  sleep  of 
death;  but  even  of  this  I  dare  not  predict.” 

54  Adams,  Xew  England  Federalism,  195-96 ;  Jefferson  MSS., 
Sullivan  to  Jefferson,  Apr.  2,  5,  1808,  quoted  in  Sears,  Jefferson 
and  the  Embargo,  68-69. 

55  Jefferson  MSS.,  Sullivan  to  Jefferson,  Apr.  5,  1808,  quoted 
in  Sears,  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo,  69. 
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United  States  over  the  questions  of  neutral  trade  and 
impressment,  the  British  government  had  been  interested 
in  using  party  and  sectional  discontent  in  America  as  a 
means  of  defending  British  interests.  Its  intention  was 
to  encourage  the  hostility  of  the  anti-administration  forces 
to  Jefferson’s  measures  without  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war,  or,  in  the  ease  of  war,  to  attempt  to  arouse  the  north¬ 
ern  states  to  open  resistance  to  their  national  government. 
At  least  one  British  secret  agent  in  the  United  States  had 
suggested  such  jK)licies  to  his  government,®*  and  Canadian 
officials  who  were  acquainted  with  the  American  situa¬ 
tion  represented  New  England  as  thoroughly  hostile  to 
Jefferson  and  sympathetic  with  England.®^  In  England 
the  importance  of  the  disaffection  of  the  northern  states 
was  fully  appreciated®*  and  the  government  was  prepared 
to  turn  it  to  advantage.®* 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  the  British  government  in  1808  than  the  activities  of 
the  high  Federalists,  of  whom  Pickering  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  then  in  public  life.  When  the  British 
minister,  George  H.  Rose,  came  to  the  United  States  early 
in  the  year  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  Chesapeake 
affair,  he  was,  to  judge  from  his  behavior,  thoroughly 
prepared  to  deal  privately  with  Pickering  and  his  group. 
But  willing  as  Rose  undoubtedly  was  to  treat  with  them, 
they  were  far  more  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  impress 

The  Williamson  MSS.  (Newberry  Librarj',  Chicago)  contain 
several  letters  of  Charles  Williamson,  British  secret  agent  in 
the  pre-F.mbargo  period.  Williamson  frequently  urged  his  gov¬ 
ernment  to  “take  advantage  of  the  natural  and  strong  dispo¬ 
sition  to  internal  division.”  (Williamson  to  [?],  [Feb.,  1805]) 
to  encourage  individuals  opposed  to  the  administration,  (Wil¬ 
liamson  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  June  5,  1807)  and  to  con¬ 
ciliate  New  England  and  attach  its  citizens  to  the  British  inter¬ 
est  (Williamson  to  Lord  Melville,  Nov.  15,  1807). 

5T  .4»w.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVII,  72,  Sir  John  Wentworth  to  Castle- 
reagh,  Nov.  14,  1807. 

58  Charles  Vane  (ed.),  Memoirs  and  correspondence  of  Viscount 
Castlereagh  (12  vols.,  London,  1848-52),  VIII,  103-07,  Castle- 
reagh  to  Chatham,  Dw.  31,  1807. 

59  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVII,  72-73,  Castlereagh  to  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  Feb.  13.  1808,  “If  this  spirit  be  as  general  as  we  are  led 
to  suppose,  no  means  should  be  unemployed  to  take  advantage 
of  it.” 
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him  with  their  friendship  for  Great  Britain.  Believing 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  reconciling  Jefferson’s  pol- 
icj'  with  Rose’s  instructions,  they  were  convinced  that  his 
mission  would  fail  and  feared  that  war  with  England 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.®®  To  these  Federalists 
there  could  be  no  greater  disaster  than  such  a  war.®^  To 
avert  that  event,  they  hoped  to  persuade  Rose  that  the 
pui^oses  of  Great  Britain  could  served  without  going 
to  war  if  she  would  simply  allow  Jefferson  to  go  ahead 
with  his  restrictive  system  until  it  should  provoke  a  re¬ 
action  significant  enough  to  drive  him  from  power  or 
force  him  to  modify  his  policy.  At  the  same  time,  they 
wished  to  convmce  the  minister  that  they  would  do  all 
in  their  power  to  organize  that  reaction  as  the  effective 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  popular  minority  willing  to  go 
to  any  lengths  to  defeat  the  administration. 

After  weeks  of  anxious  waiting,®^  Pickering  hastened 
to  meet  Rose  as  soon  as  he  reached  Washington.  The 
senator  was  at  once  impressed  with  the  friendly  attitude 
of  the  envoy  and,  after  their  first  meeting,  he  reported 
to  King  and  Williams  that  he  had  already  “formed  a 
good  opinion  of  him.”  He  discovered,  to  his  pleasure, 
that  Rose  was  a  close  friend  of  Canning  and  that  he 
possessed  “good  sense”  and  a  “conciliatory  disposition.” 
“Our  conversation  was  marked  with  ease  and  candour, 
indeed  with  singular  openness  as  if  I  had  been  an  old 
acquaintance,”  he  wrote.®® 

With  this  auspicious  beginning,  Pickering  set  about  to 
prove  to  Rose  that  there  was  in  America  an  important 

60  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  46-50, 
Pickering  to  King,  Jan.  2,  1808. 

61  Pickering  MSS.,  King  to  Pickering,  Dec.  31,  1807,  “A  war 
with  England  at  this  juncture  is  ruin  to  the  Nation,  and  must 
be  openly  resisted” ;  Timothy  Williams  to  Pickering,  Feb.  12, 
1808,  “Is  anything  to  save  us  from  a  war  with  England?  The 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  ye  people  will  not,  no  more  than  those  of 
3’e  adminisn.” 

62  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Williams,  Dec.  24,  31,  1807 ; 
King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  44-50,  Picker¬ 
ing  to  King,  Jan.  2,  1808  (two  letters  of  same  date). 

63  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Williams,  Jan.  18,  1808 ;  King, 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  60-62,  Pickering  to 
King,  Jan.  17,  1808. 
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party  favorable  to  British  interests,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  pursue  a  course  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  forbearance  than  to  assume  an  unyielding 
attitude  and  force  the  United  States  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  France. 

“I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  express  earnestly  to  Mr.  Rose 
my  opinion  that  good  policy  required  on  [Great  Britain’s] 
part  much  patience  and  even  long  suffering,  while  we  were 
seriously  punishing  ourselves  by  the  embargo,” 

he  wrote  to  King.®^  At  the  same  time  he  asked  Cabot 
and  King  for  their  opinions  and,  finding  that  they  agreed 
with  him,  he  added  their  pleas  to  his  own.*®  As  evidence 
that  he  w'as  himself  active  in  the  cause,  he  presented 
Rose  with  a  copy  of  his  correspondence  with  Governor 
Sullivan.** 

Pickering’s  representations  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  Rose,  who  was  so  convinced  of  their  worth  that  he 
passed  them  along  to  Canning  with  favorable  comments 
of  his  own.®^  Of  the  effect  which  their  conversations  had 
had  upon  the  minister,  Pickering  was  quite  conscious,  for 
he  told  King: 

“He  has  received  my  suggestions  with  great  good  will 
and  he  manifests  extreme  anxiety  for  the  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  differences.”*® 

Having  succeeded  then  in  convincing  Rose  of  the  existence 
of  a  British  party  in  America  and  having,  in  effect,  con¬ 
cluded  a  sort  of  unofficial  alliance  with  him,  the  senator 
provided  him  with  written  proof  of  the  policies  and  opin- 

King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  83-85,  Pick¬ 
ering  to  King,  Mar.  4,  1808. 

95 /bid;  Lodge,  Caiot,  386-89,  Cabot  to  Pickering,  Mar.  15,  1808, 
“.  .  .  the  true  policy  of  the  British  administration  ten'll  be  to 
foil  every  attempt  to  provoke  them  to  put  this  country  into 
the  hands  of  France”;  Adams,  Kerc  England  Federalism,  366-67, 
368-70,  Pickering  to  Rose,  Mar.  13,  22,  1808. 

99  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  368-70,  Pickering  to  Bose, 
Mar.  22,  1808. 

9t  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  232-33,  Bose  to 
Canning,  Mar.  4,  1808,  quoted  from  MSS.,  British  Archives. 

68  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  83-85,  Pick¬ 
ering  to  King,  Mar.  4,  1808. 
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ions  of  the  high  Federalists  in  the  form  of  two  of  his 
own  letters,  reinforced  by  the  letters  of  Cabot  and  King. 
At  the  same  time  he  suggested  that  they  continue  their 
negotiations  through  the  medium  of  his  nephew,  Samuel 
Williams  of  London.*®  Thus  equipped  with  documen¬ 
tary  evidence.  Rose  set  sail  for  England,  but  before  he 
left  he  took  the  pains  to  compliment  Pickering  for  his 
appeal  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  to  urge  him 
“to  go  on  letting  in  daylight  and  bidding  the  people 
‘awake’.”  Kor  did  he  hesitate  to  tell  him  of  his  pleasure 
at  receiving  in  the  United  States  “the  good  will  of  one  of 
her  truest  patriots  and  most  distinguished  citizens,  to 
have  conciliated  whose  good  opinion  has  been  one  of  the 
most  consoling  circumstances  of  my  unavailing  expedi¬ 
tion.”'^®  Back  in  London  a  few  weeks  later.  Rose  re¬ 
ported  to  the  government  and  labored  to  convince  it  and 
the  British  public  that  in  America  there  existed  a  strong 
party  favorable  to  their  interests.  As  a  proof.  Rose,  or 
some  other,'^^  gave  Pickering’s  letter  to  Sullivan  to  the 
press  and  it  was  reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  English 
readers.  It  was  so  well  received  by  them  that  Rose  could 
write  to  his  American  friend: 

“Your  modesty  would  suffer  if  you  were  aware  of  the 
sensation  produced  in  this  country  by  the  publication  of  a 
letter  from  a  senator  of  Massachusetts  to  his  constituents.”^* 

But  Rose  was  not  the  only  representative  from  whom 
the  British  government  learned  of  the  work  of  the  Feder¬ 
alist  leaders,  for  during  the  spring  of  1808  two  secret 
agents  from  Canada  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  strength 
and  real  purposes  of  the  anti-administration  party.  From 
IMontreal  came  John  Henry,  an  unofficial  observer,  who 

69  Adams,  Nctc  England  Federalism,  366-67,  368-70,  Pickering 
to  Rose,  Mar.  13,  22,  1808. 

TO  IMd.,  367-68,  370-71,  Rose  to  Pickering,  Mar.  18,  23,  1808. 

Ti  It  might  have  come  from  any  one  of  several  .sources,  for 
the  letter  was  so  generally  published  in  .America  and  so  quickly 
recognized  as  something  of  value  to  the  English  cause  that  many 
copies  found  their  way  to  Canada  and  thence  to  England. 
Both  John  Henry  and  .John  Howe  obtained  copies  and  sent  them 
to  Canada. 

T2  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  371-72,  Rose  to  Pickering, 
May  8,  1803. 
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had  once  lived  in  Boston  and  who  now  tried  to  make  him¬ 
self  useful  to  Sir  James  Craig,  the  governor-general  of 
Lower  Canada,  by  sending  him  reports  of  conditions  as 
he  found  them  in  iNTew  England,  while  from  Halifax 
came  John  Howe,  a  former  Boston  Loyalist,  sent  by  Sir 
George  Prevost  to  learn  what  he  could  of  the  political 
situation  in  the  United  States.  Although  neither  one 
established  any  direct  connection  with  Pickering,  both 
learned  from  general  observation  and  from  their  contacts 
with  Federalist  friends  much  the  same  information  that 
Pickering  had  given  to  Rose.  Both  men  read  Picker¬ 
ing’s  letter  to  Sullivan  and,  believing  that  it  would  assist 
the  anti-Embargo  reaction,  sent  copies  of  it  to  their  supe¬ 
riors  with  approving  comments.  Both  men  saw  that  the 
Federalists  were  growing  stronger  in  the  northern  states 
and  both  recommended  in  substance  what  Pickering  had 
urged  upon  Rose,  that  the  British  government  bide  its 
time  in  dealing  with  the  United  States  and  refuse  either 
to  make  any  concessions  or  to  go  to  war,  for,  in  their 
opinion,  the  growing  discontent  in  the  north  would  soon 
force  the  administration  to  abandon  its  policy.  Henry, 
indeed,  reported  that  there  was  talk  of  organized  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  measures  of  the  national  government  and 
that  plans  were  already  being  laid  to  bring  about  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  northern  states  in  case  Jefferson’s  obnoxious 
policies  should  be  carried  further  and  war  with  England 
should  result.  In  arriving  at  that  opinion  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  deceived  by  the  strong  talk  of  many  Federalists  and 
in  all  likelihood  he  erroneously  took  the  Massachusetts 
Federalist  machine  to  be  a  seditious  organization  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  correspondence.  But  no  matter  how  much 
Henry  or  Howe  might  err  in  details,  their  general  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  were  substantially 
correct  and  their  reports  tended  to  corroborate  what  Pick¬ 
ering  had  told  to  Rose,  as  they  gave  the  impression  of  a 
pro-British  Federalist  party,  constantly  increasing  in 
strength  and  determination  to  adopt  the  most  extreme 
measures  against  its  opponents.’® 

13  Report  on  the  Canadian  Archives  (1893):  State  Papers, 
Lower  Canada,  Calendar,  1808-13  (Douglas  Brymner,  ed.,  Ottawa, 
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Although  the  Embargo  and  the  Federalists’  vigorous 
denunciation  of  it  did  not  create  an  immediate  reaction 
to  Jefferson  in  New  England,  there  were  many  signs  that 
a  movement  was  beginning  there  and  that  it  was  gather¬ 
ing  strength.  Among  the  first  of  such  signs  were  the 
memorials  adopted  by  many  town-meetings  and  Federalist 
gatherings  in  Massachusetts  to  petition  Congress  to  remove 
the  Embargo.  In  most  cases  these  petitions  were  rela¬ 
tively  mild,  merely  stating  that  the  law  had  had  disas¬ 
trous  effects  and  requesting  the  government  to  remove  it, 
and  they  did  not  make  the  suggestions  of  radical  opposi¬ 
tion  that  appeared  a  few  months  later. These  protests, 
however,  proved  unavailing  and  soon  an  entirely  different 
type  of  opposition  appeared,  when  the  Federalist  legis¬ 
lature  in  its  first  session  after  the  spring  election  of  1808 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  Embargo  and  declar¬ 
ing  its  belief  that  a  permanent  law  of  that  nature  was 
unconstitutional.  Although  this  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Laban  Wheaton,  an  obscure  representative  from  Nor¬ 
ton,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Christopher 
Gore,  the  defeated  Federalist  candidate  for  governor,  who 
accepted  the  views  of  the  most  extreme  wing  of  his  party. 
The  Republicans,  led  by  Joseph  Story,  worked  hard  to 
defeat  it,  but  could  not  succeed  against  the  overwhelming 
Federalist  majority.'^® 

At  the  same  session  the  Federalist  majority  took  its 
vengeance  on  John  Quincy  Adams  for  his  “apostasy”  in 
supporting  Sullivan  and  the  Embargo.  Federalists  could 
not  believe  that  his  course  had  been  prompted  by  anything 
but  the  meanest  ambition,  the  hope  of  reward  from  the 


1894),  5-9,  for  the  Henry  letters  of  1808;  “Secret  Reports  of 
John  Howe,  1808,”  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVII,  70-112,  332-54  (David 
W.  Parker,  ed.). 

1*  Sears,  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo,  152-53,  quoting  and  list¬ 
ing  the  petitions  preserved  in  the  Jefferson  MSS. 

John  S.  Barry,  The  History  of  Massachusetts  (3  vols.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1857),  III,  359-60;  W.  W.  Story,  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Story  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1851),  I,  136-38. 
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Republican  administration.'^*  For  daring  to  oppose  their 
leader,  the  Federalists  now  drove  Adams  from  the  party 
and  forced  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  as  they 
elected  his  successor,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  nearly 
a  year  before  his  term  expired.  To  take  his  place,  they 
immediately  chose  James  Lloyd,  a  Boston  Federalist  in 
good  standing,  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  vote  with 
Pickering  on  all  questions.'^^  Adams,  of  course,  was  much 
embittered  by  this  event,  although  he  had  expected  to 
feel  the  full  weight  of  Federalist  disapproval.  Yet  he 
must  have  found  some  solace  in  his  appointment  as  min¬ 
ister  to  Russia,  which  came  a  few  months  later  from  the 
grateful  Republicans.'^*  To  Pickering,  however,  the  legis¬ 
lature’s  rejection  of  Adams  was  highly  gratifving,  for 
it  marked  the  victorious  conclusion  of  another  chapter  in 
his  feud  with  the  Adams  family,  though  it  did  not  lessen 
his  hatred  for  either  the  father  or  the  son.'^®  Furthermore, 

78  A  typical  high  Federalist  opinion  of  Adams  is  that  of 
Timothy  Williams  (Pickering  MSS.,  Apr.  11,  1808),  “Who  knows 
that  he  is  not  on  some  fair  and  delusive  promises,  hired  or 
tempted  to  put  his  shoulder  to  ye  wheel  of  Gover’t,  sinking  so 
fast  and  deep  in  mire  and  difficulty !  What  his  father  would 
do  to  gratify  a  malignant  party  by  sacrificing  you  as  an  illus¬ 
trious  victim;  would  ye  son,  even  less  humane  and  social,  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do,  goaded  by  proud  envj'  and  young  ambition?” 

77  Adams,  Memoirs,  I,  535-36;  W.  C.  Ford,  “The  Recall  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  1808,”  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  XLV,  354-75. 

7S  As  early  as  April,  two  months  before  his  expulsion  from 
the  Senate,  Adams  learned  that  the  Republicans  were  anxious 
to  appoint  him  to  office  and  that  they  would  do  so  soon  if  he 
would  indicate  in  his  public  writings  his  support  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  principles.  With  his  customary  independence,  he 
refused  to  make  such  a  bid  for  office.  (Adams,  Memoirs,  I, 
532-33.) 

79  Pickering  had  considered  writing  a  public  letter  in  answer 
to  Adams’  Letter  to  Otis,  but  he  seems  to  have  dropped  the 
project  after  Adams’  defeat  in  the  legislature.  Yet  he  and  his 
friends  continued  to  abuse  the  Adam.ses  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion  (Bentley,  Diary,  III,  372.)  A  few  months  later,  however, 
some  further  work  of  Adams  in  support  of  the  Republicans 
aroused  Pickering’s  passion  and  again  he  considered  writing 
a  denunciation  of  the  family.  IVhen  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Adamses  would  expose  his  intrigues  as  Secretary  of  State  and 
charge  him  with  having  suppressed  certain  despatches,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  rage  and  wrote  to  Timothy  Williams  (Pickering 
MSS.,  Feb.  4,  1809),  “If  the  A — s  dare  to  offer  that  pretence 
publicly,  I  shall  not  spare  the  Old  Man.  Hitherto  I  have  said 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  his  federal  friends  &  the 
federal  cause  of  which  he  was  once  the  official  head.” 
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this  victory  and  the  passage  of  Wheaton’s  anti-Embargo 
resolution  placed  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture’s  approval  upon  the  principles  and  program  he  had 
set  forth  in  the  letter  to  Sullivan. 

Among  the  Federalists  Pickering  became  a  hero.  Upon 
his  return  from  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  he  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of  the  party  and 
the  defender  of  its  principles.  In  Salem  the  members  of 
the  party  planned  to  honor  him  publicly  and  they  invited 
several  Boston  Federalists  to  join  with  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  on  May  24,  he  was  entertained  as  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  great  celebration.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day  a  cavalcade  of  one  hundred  young  men,  the  pride 
of  local  Federalism,  met  him  at  the  Wenham  line  as  he 
came  from  his  home  to  Salem.  From  that  point  the  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  passed  through  Beverly,  across  !Morth- 
field  Bridge,  where  the  ships  in  Beverly  harbor  saluted 
him,  and  into  Salem  to  Concert  Hall,  where  the  banquet 
was  held.  There,  with  Benjamin  Goodhue  as  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  and  Josiah  Quincy  as  the  principal  speaker, 
the  Federalists  held  a  fitting  celebration,  with  toasts  that 
damned  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  as  they  praised  Pick¬ 
ering  and  the  commercial  interests  of  which  he  was  the 
great  defender.  Yet  not  all  of  Salem  rejoiced  at  Timo¬ 
thy’s  homecoming,  for  the  Republicans  were  still  numer¬ 
ous  and  noisy,  and  they  took  the  occasion  to  express  their 
disapproval  of  the  Senator  and  his  conduct  by  hanging 
him  in  effigy  and  publicly  burning  copies  of  the  letter 
to  Sullivan,  while  on  the  Marblehead  side  of  the  harbor 
the  Republicans  of  that  town  hanged  an  effigy  sardonically 
labelled  “The  Hero  of  Lexington”  and  holding  the  “Letter 
to  Sullivan”  in  its  right  hand.  Parson  Bentley  was  so 
angered  by  the  Federalist  celebration  that  he  left  the 
town  in  disgust  to  spend  the  day  at  Xahant,  in  marked 
contrast  to  most  of  his  fellow-clergymen,  who  were  con¬ 
spicuous  figures  in  the  group  that  gathered  at  Concert 
Hall.  Bentley,  indeed,  described  the  whole  affair  as  “an 
insult  to  our  government,”  and  there  were  many  who 
agreed  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Feder- 
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alist  opinion  that  the  Republican  demonstration  was  a 
“poor,  sneaking,  dirty,  malicious  transaction.”*® 

While  there  were  these  evidences  of  Pickering’s  growing 
popularity  and  of  the  increasing  acceptance  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  there  was  as  yet  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  were  ready  to  accept  his  suggestion 
of  radical  opposition,  even  though  it  might  be  approved 
by  most  of  the  outstanding  Federalist  leaders,  such  as 
Cabot  and  Gore.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republicans  re¬ 
mained  strong  and  active.  Their  papers  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  denounce  the  Federalists  and  vilify  Pick¬ 
ering,*^  while  their  party  gatherings  on  holiday  occasions 
indulged  themselves  in  the  expression  of  extreme  opinions 
which  ranked  Pickering  with  Aaron  Burr.*^  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Republicans  still  held 
the  executive  branch  of  the  state  government,  and  were 
thus  in  a  position  to  block  or  delay  any  radical  Federalist 
action.  Both  Governor  Sullivan  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Levi  Lincoln,  were  thoroughly  suspicious  of 
their  opponents’  purposes  and  were  consequently  watchful 
of  every  move.**  Sullivan  was  convinced  that  the  Feder¬ 
alists  aimed  at  secession  and  he  feared  their  success  so 
much  that  he  urged  Jefferson  not  to  enforce  the  law  rigidly 
in  New  England.  Lincoln,  however,  believed  that  there 

*0  Salem  Gazette,  May  24,  27,  1808 ;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  361-62. 

81  For  example,  see  the  Salem  Register  (June  4,  1808)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  defeat  of  Adams  and  the  election  of  Lloyd,  “It 
is  astonishing  to  ivhat  lengths  the  federal  party  will  go  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  .  .  .  We  blush  for  the  honor 
of  the  Commonwealth.”  From  time  to  time  the  same  paper 
attacked  Pickering  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Great  Britain  and  among  other  things  cited  as  proof  his  delay 
at  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  the  story  that  he,  while  Secre¬ 
tary'  of  State,  had  received  a  pension  from  Robert  Liston.  A 
comment  in  the  Boston  Democrat  (quoted  in  the  Newhuryport 
Herald,  May  27,  1808)  is  also  typical,  “What  Timothy  lacks  in 
talent,  he  makes  up  in  impudence.  —  His  reputation  is  too  low 
for  him  to  do  Republicanism  any  harm.” 

82  Salem  Gazette,  July  8,  1808,  quoting  a  Republican  toast  of 
July  4,  “The  Pickerings  and  Burrs  of  the  United  States:  May 
the  people  be  aware  they  have  internal  enemies.” 

88  The  Jefferson  MSS.  contain  many  letters  from  Sullivan  and 
Lincoln  during  1808  which  constantly  warned  the  President  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts.  Many  of  them  are  quoted 
rather  fully  in  Sears,  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo. 
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was  more  smoke  than  fire  and  felt  that  the  Republicans 
could  handle  the  situation  by  conducting  a  more  vigorous 
campaign  in  their  own  defense. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  clearly  inadvisable 
for  the  Federalists  to  take  any  steps  toward  the  nullifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Embargo,  although,  to  judge  from  their  acts 
and  utterances,  that  was  their  evident  purpose,  if  all  other 
measures  failed.  Hence,  they  found  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  whipping-up  the  anti-Embargo  senti¬ 
ment  and  to  laying  plans  for  the  national  election  in  the 
fall.  Hoping  to  insure  the  choice  of  Federalist  electors  in 
Massachusetts,  they  planned  to  have  the  electors  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  where  the  Federalist  majority  was  cer¬ 
tain.  Realizing,  however,  that  Sullivan  would  try  to 
block  this  move,  they  decided  to  postpone  action  from  the 
June  session  until  November,  and  even  then  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  that  method  by  a  legislative  order  rather 
than  by  a  resolution  which  would  require  the  executive 
signature.  Although  the  Republicans  condemned  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  unconstitutional,  the  Federalist  majority  had 
its  waj’.®^  At  the  same  time  the  Massachusetts  Federal¬ 
ists  joined  with  their  fellow  partisans  from  other  states 
to  decide  upon  one  presidential  candidate  who  could  be 
supported  by  all.  At  an  informal  meeting  in  New  York 
in  August,  a  handful  of  Federalist  leaders,  representative 
not  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  but  only  of  its  inner 
circles,  decided  to  unite  their  followers  in  support  of 
C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Rufus  King.*®  This  step  seemed  wise 
to  Pickering  and  he  commended  it,  but  took  care  to  point 
out  that  the  party  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  elect  its 
candidates,  and  that  in  that  case  it  ought  to  unite  with 
the  anti-Jeffersonian  wing  of  the  Republicans  to  give  its 
votes  to  ‘‘a  northern  Democrat,  of  practical  talents,  of 

**King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  100-01, 
Gore  to  King,  June  8,  1808 ;  T.  C.  Amorj’,  Life  of  James  Sullivan 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1859),  II,  311-12;  Ford,  Writings  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 
III,  248-53,  Adams  to  Ezekiel  Bacon,  Nov.  17,  1808.  Adams  and 
Sullivan  were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  this  method  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  Adams,  too,  believed  that  it  was  another  step 
in  provoking  a  clash  between  state  and  national  authority. 

8s  S.  E.  Morison,  “The  First  National  Nominating  Convention, 
1808,”  .4m.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVII,  744-63;  Morison,  Otis,  I,  304-08. 
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energy  of  character,  &  a  friend  to  commerce.”®®  In  view 
of  the  frequent  statement  that  Pickering  was  a  secessionist 
in  1808,  this  advice  assumes  some  importance,  for  it  places 
him  as  one  whose  real  interest  was  the  practical  one  of 
restoring  the  lost  influence  of  Federalism  within  the 
Union.  It  was  apparently  his  hope  to  defeat  Jefferson’s 
Embargo  by  combining  with  the  moderate  Republicans 
who  were  friendly  to  the  commercial  interests,  if  that 
seemed  to  be  the  most  practical  method. 

But  even  while  placing  such  emphasis  on  the  coming 
election,  Pickering  and  his  friends  did  not  neglect  other 
modes  of  action,  and  they  kept  before  their  section  and 
the  nation  at  large  the  threat  of  nullification.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Boston  town-meeting  of  August  9, 
towns  throughout  Massachusetts  adopted  petitions  to  the 
President,  praying  that  the  Embargo  be  entirely  or  par¬ 
tially  suspended.  Four  months  earlier,  these  towns  had 
petitioned  Congress  for  relief,  but  they  now  turned  to  the 
President,  as  Congress  had  invested  him  with  discretion¬ 
ary  power  to  suspend  or  modify  the  law.*'  In  this  form 
of  protest,  too,  Pickering  was  active,  for  he  led  his  town 
of  Wenham  in  the  adoption  of  a  petition  which  empha¬ 
sized  the  depression  of  agriculture  as  a  result  of  the 
Embargo.**  Yet  even  this  kind  of  protest  was  far  from 
being  unanimously  supported,  for  many  communities,  in¬ 
cluding  Salem  and  Marblehead,  refused  to  take  such 
action  and,  instead,  some  of  them  voted  resolutions  approv¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  administration.**  In  Salem  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  tried  for  two  months  to  secure  a  towm-meeting 
which  would  vote  an  anti-Embargo  resolution,  but  when 
a  meeting  was  finally  called  in  October,  the  prestige  of 
William  Gray  and  the  eloquence  of  .loseph  Story  defeated 
the  project.*®  Gray  incidentally  had  bwome  a  Republi¬ 
can  and  a  supporter  of  the  Embargo  only  a  few  weeks 

Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Killian  K.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Sept.  26,  1808. 

8T  Morison,  Otis,  I,  330-31. 

Sale^m  Gazette,  Aug.  19,  1808 ;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  377-78. 

S9  Salem  Gazette,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  16,  Sept.  22,  Oct.  11,  1808; 
Bentley,  Diary,  III,  377-78. 

90  Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  28,  1808;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  391-92. 
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earlier,  and  as  he  was  the  richest  merchant  of  the  town, 
his  conversion  was  reckoned  a  great  gain  to  Republic¬ 
anism.®^  The  Federalists,  of  course,  denounced  him  for 
his  ‘‘apostasy,”  and  ranked  him  with  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Pickering,  through  his  son,  John,  and  Stephen  Higgin- 
son,  Jr.,  worked  hard  to  discredit  him  by  charging  that 
his  shift  of  opinion  was  dictated  by  pecuniary  motives, 
but  their  attack  was  not  convincing.®^ 

Jefferson,  of  course,  was  unmoved  by  these  petitions 
and,  failing  in  this  type  of  attack,  the  Federalists  turned 
to  more  radical  measures.  The  opinion  stated  in  Whea¬ 
ton’s  resolution  that  the  Embargo  was  unconstitutional 
was  a  common  one  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the 
law  set  aside  on  that  ground.  When  tried  in  September 
before  Judge  John  Davis  at  a  session  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Salem,  the  attempt  failed,  but  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  counsel  gave  stren^h  and  publicity  to  the 
Federalist  cause.®®  Unfortunately  for  the  extremists, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  bringing  such  a  case  before 
the  state  courts,  where  Theophilus  Parsons  and  his  fellow 
judges  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  test  their  strength 
against  the  national  government.®^  During  this  same 
period  much  talk  of  the  secession  of  New  England  arose. 
It  soon  became  prominent  in  the  Federalist  press  and  was 
heard  in  the  pulpits  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  hated 
anything  tinged  with  Jeffersonianism.®®  When  the  Re¬ 
publicans  began  to  protest  against  the  proposals  of  seces¬ 
sion,  the  editor  of  the  Federalist  Salem  Gazette  replied 
by  asking: 

91  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  364. 

92  Salem  Gazette,  Aug.  5,  Aug.  12,  1808 ;  Bentley,  Diary,  III, 
376-77 ;  Pickering  MSS.,  Correspondence  of  John  Pickering,  Jr., 
Stephen  Higginson,  Jr.,  William  Gray,  and  T.  C.  Cushing,  editor 
of  the  Salem  Gazette,  Aug.  3-Oct.  10,  1808. 

93  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  268;  Amory, 
Sullivan,  II,  306;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  384-85. 

94  Adams,  New  Enyland  Federalism,  222-24. 

95  Columbian  Centinel,  Sept.  10-24,  1808 ;  Salem  Gazette,  Sept. 
27-Oct.  11,  1808;  Thomas  Jefferson  Correspondence  (Printed 
from  the  originals  in  the  collection  of  William  K.  Bixby,  W.  C. 
Ford,  ed.),  170-71,  Elisha  Tracy  to  Jefferson,  Sept.  15,  1808; 
Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  XVII,  332-34,  Howe  to  Prevost,  Sept.,  1808. 
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“What  charms  can  a  union  have  for  New  England,  if  all 
her  commerce  hy  land  and  water,  and  all  the  sources  of  her 
prosperity  and  greatness,  must  be  sacrificed?  She  wishes 
to  preserve  the  Union,  she  wishes  also  to  preserve  her  own 
rights.”®® 

But  in  spite  of  such  public  declarations,  secession  was 
not  then  the  aim  of  the  little  group  of  leaders  who  formu¬ 
lated  the  policies  of  Federalism.  In  fact,  George  Cabot 
believed  that  these  announcements  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  for  they  would  prevent  many  moderate  men 
from  voting  Federalist  in  November  and  would  provide 
the  Republicans  with  some  proof  for  their  charges  that 
their  opponents  were  seditious.  With  that  in  mind,  he 
suggested  to  Pickering  that  it  would  be  wise  to  sponsor 
the  adoption  of  “some  very  decided  resolution  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  Union  inviolable  under 
every  trial.”®’^  A  similar  idea  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  many  prominent  Federalists  that  fall,  for  the 
county  conventions  of  the  party  carefully  avoided  any 
recommendation  of  disunion,  although  they  condemned 
the  Embargo  more  vigorously  than  ever.  In  the  Essex 
County  Convention  at  Topsfield,  in  which  Pickering  was 
influential,  although  not  officially  a  member,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  which  clearly  outlined  the  program  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Federalism  in  case  the  national  election  should 
not  result  favorably  and  in  case  the  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  should  consistently  refuse  to  modify  its  policy.  In 
a  word,  it  was  nullification,  and  declared : 

“We  firmly  rely  for  relief  on  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  our  STATE  GOVERNMENT,  whom  the  people  have 
placed  as  sentinels  to  guard  our  rights  and  privileges,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  be  invaded.  We  trust  that  they 
will  take  care  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
maintained  in  its  spirit  as  well  as  in  its  letter.”®* 

Though  the  authorship  of  this  resolution  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  ascribed  to  Pickering,  his  influence  is  unmistak- 

Salem  Gazette,  Sept.  27,  1808. 

Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  373,  Cabot  to  Pickering, 
Oct.  5,  1808. 

Salem  Gazette,  Oct.  14,  1808 ;  Columbian  Centinel,  Oct.  12, 
1808 ;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  389. 
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able,  for  it  closely  resembles  his  position  in  the  letter  to 
Sullivan  and  his  attitude  during  the  events  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  winter. 

Soon  it  became  clear  that  this  was  the  program  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federalists,  for  the  November  election  did 
not  produce  a  national  Federalist  reaction,  although  it  did 
completely  “federalize”  New  England  and  thus  insure 
the  party  of  support  in  that  section.  In  the  Essex  South 
District,  the  Federalists  won  a  notable  victory  that,  as 
Samuel  Putnam  told  his  chief,  “ought  to  give  great  joy 
to  Federalists  in  every  part  of  the  Union,”**  for  a  Feder¬ 
alist  carried  the  district  for  the  first  time  since  Jacob 
Crowninshield  had  defeated  Pickering  in  1802.  There 
Benjamin  Pickman,  Jr.,  triumphed  over  Daniel  Kilham, 
a  little  known  Republican,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Crowninshields  and  Joseph  Story  to  defend  the  adminis¬ 
tration.^**  In  New  England  this  victory  was  especially 
significant,  for  Pickman  was  a  close  friend  and  political 
ally  of  Pickering,  while  the  vote  might  be  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Topsfield  Resolution. 

In  the  meantime  Pickering  had  started  for  Washington, 
where  he  would  be  ready  to  open  a  new  attack  on  the 
administration  and  the  Embargo.  Altogether  his  position 
was  much  improved  over  that  of  the  previous  spring,  when 
he  had  been  nearly  helpless.  His  new  colleague,  Lloyd, 
was  sure  to  support  him ;  the  election  results  were  encour¬ 
aging;  and  the  growth  of  the  opposition  in  New  England, 
he  felt,  had  “excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  breasts  of  the 
administration.”^*^  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed 
wise  to  press  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Embargo. 
Consequently  his  friend,  Hillhouse  of  Connecticut,  pre¬ 
sented  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  repeal,  while  Lloyd  demanded  an  investigation 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  allowed 
to  friends  of  the  administration.^**  Their  purpose  was 
shortly  encouraged  by  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts 

99  Pickering  MSS.,  Putnam  to  Pickering,  Nov.  9,  1808. 

100  Ibid.;  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  8,  1808;  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  395. 

101  King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  107-08, 
Pickering  to  King,  Nov.  19,  1808. 

102  Annals  of  Congress,  10th,  2nd,  16. 
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legislature  instructing  its  Senators  to  work  for  immediate 
repeal.^®®  Fittingly  enough,  in  view  of  his  earlier  appeal 
to  the  legislature,  Pickering  now  presented  the  resolution 
to  the  Senate  and  succeeded  in  having  it  read  into  the 
record,  in  spite  of  an  opposition  which  declared  that  a 
legislature  had  no  right  to  instruct  its  Senators.^®^ 

When  Hillhouse’s  resolution  for  repeal  came  up  for 
discussion,  Pickering  was  foremost  in  debate.  His  argu¬ 
ments  were  mainly  the  ones  that  he  had  used  before.  In 
the  course  of  a  long  and  rambling  speech,  he  elaborated, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  on  what  had  come  to  be  the  two 
major  articles  of  his  political  creed:  a  prejudice  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain  as  against  France  and  an  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  maritime  commerce.  He  re¬ 
peated  his  contention  that  the  Embargo  was  the  result  of 
French  influence  and  not  of  British  aggressions.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  claim  he  offered  again  the  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Embargo  that  had  appeared  in  his  letter 
to  Sullivan  and  he  flatly  denied  that  the  Order  in  Council 
of  N’ovemher  11  cxiuld  he  considered  a  cause.  Further¬ 
more,  he  insisted  that  Great  Britain  had  by  no  means 
violated  American  rights  so  clearly  and  indisputably  as 
to  justify  either  embargo  or  war.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  restrictive  system  was  irreparably  ruining  American 
foreign  commerce  and  asserted  that  if  the  law  were  not 
in  force  the  nation’s  foreign  trade  would  at  that  moment 
be  enjo^’ing  a  prosperity  unequalled  in  times  of  peace, 
in  spite  of  all  the  British  and  French  raids  on  neutral 
shipping.  To  prove  his  assertions  he  quoted  the  opinions 
of  eminent  Massachusetts  merchants  and  the  statistics  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  maritime  insurance  houses.  He  realized, 
he  said,  that  his  attack  on  the  Embargo  laid  him  open 
to  the  charge  that  he  was  a  Tory  and  a  recipient  of  British 
gold,  and  he  answered  his  critics  by  accusing  them  of 
demagogruery  and  deliberate  falsification  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  their  policies.  Beferring  to  the  talk  of  secession 
in  Xew  England  and  to  Republican  criticism  of  it,  he 
defended  his  native  section  by  comparing  the  oppression 
los  76frf.,  129-31 ;  Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  22,  1808. 
io«  Annals  of  Congress,  10th,  2nd,  127-31. 
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of  the  commercial  states  under  the  Embargo  to  that  of 
the  preRevolutionary  era,  which,  as  he  commented  rather 
significantly,  was  universally  considered  a  just  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  of  revolution.  Finally,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Embargo  had  not  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
as  both  belligerent  nations  still  clung  to  their  original 
policies.  Hence,  he  concluded  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
repealed  immediately  and  he  utterly  repudiated  Jefferson’s 
position  that  it  could  not  be  repealed  without  loss  of  honor 
until  Great  Britain  modified  her  orders  in  council,  for  he 
could  see  no  connection  between  the  two  measures  when, 
as  he  believed,  the  Order  of  November  11  had  not  been 
a  cause  of  the.  Embargo.'®'* 

But  the  Senate  was  unimpressed.  Although  Lloyd  and 
Hillhouse  joined  Pickering  in  the  argument  for  repeal, 
they  found  few  supporters.  Apparently  most  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  agreed  with  Giles  of  Virginia,  an  administration 
spokesman,  who  denounced  Pickering  and  declared: 

“The  gentleman  seems  to  be  still  harping  on  the  miser¬ 
able  tale  of  French  influence,  .  .  .  Sir,  insinuations  of  this 
nature  are  degrading  to  the  national  character ;  and  I  always 
feel  a  condescension  in  being  compelled  to  make  a  reply.  .  .  . 

“I  will  not  accuse  this  gentleman  of  acting  under  British 
influence;  I  feel  too  much  respect  for  the  American  char¬ 
acter  to  do  so.  I  hope  and  trust  he  is  not.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  his  views  are  American.  But,  sir,  this  consid¬ 
eration  will  not  deter  me  from  expressing  my  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  views  the  gentleman  takes 
of  American  interests;  first  in  the  unremitting  labor  he  has 
taken  to  put  his  own  government  in  the  wrong  upon  every 
point  of  discussion  between  it  and  the  British  Government; 
and  in  his  strange  misrepresentation  or  total  disregard  of 
facts ;  of  outrages,  sir,  upon  our  dearest  rights,  by  the  British 
Government,  outrages  which  ought  to  rouse  every  American 
feeling  into  action.  Secondly,  in  the  comparative  view  he 
has  taken  of  the  hostile  acts  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Sir,  he  has  used  every  effort  to  magnify,  if  possible,  French 
aggressions;  whilst  he  has  faintly  admitted  British  aggres¬ 
sions,  and  even  palliated  or  excused  them.”*®® 

106  Annals  of  Congress,  10th,  2nd,  175-94. 

loe/fttd.,  212-29. 
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When  the  final  vote  was  taken,  only  six  Senators  supported 
the  resolution  for  repeal.  Not  a  single  Republican  was 
won  over  by  Pickering  and  Hillhouse. 

Instead  of  yielding  any  part  of  the  restrictive  system, 
the  Republicans  now  undertook  to  make  its  operation  more 
effective  by  passing  a  new  and  stringent  enforcing  act.^®* 
Pickering,  of  course,  opposed  the  measure  most  vocifer¬ 
ously  and  took  the  occasion  to  give  his  political  views  a 
further  airing.  He  proposed  indirectly  that  the  best  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  do  would  be  to  rep)eal  the  Em¬ 
bargo,  come  to  terms  with  England,  and  join  her  in 
attacking  France  as  the  common  enemy  of  civilization.^®® 
But  again  he  received  the  support  of  only  a  small  Feder¬ 
alist  minority.^’® 

The  failure  of  these  frontal  attacks  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  gave  evidence  of  Jefferson’s  determination  to  keep 
the  Embargo  if  possible  and  convinced  Pickering  that  the 
time  had  come  for  more  radical  action.  He  believed  that 
the  Embargo  was  being  maintained  “only  to  save  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  its  authors,^^^  and  that  the  President  "would 
rather  the  United  States  should  sink  than  change  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  measures.”*^®  For  a  time  he  considered 
writing  an  extended  review  of  Jefferson’s  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  what  he  believed  to  be  its 
wicked  policies,^^®  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  plan.^^"* 
Even  while  he  was  planning  this  attack  and  gathering 
information  for  it,  other  lines  of  action  were  proving 
more  profitable.  All  New  England  was  swinging  over  to 

lOT  Ibid.,  230. 

loa  Annals  of  Congress,  10th,  2nd,  298. 

109  Ibid.,  276-82. 

110  Ibid.,  298. 

iiiPickerinp  MSS.,  Pickering?  to  David  Parish,  Dec.  8,  1808; 
to  John  Jay,  Dec.  10,  1808. 

H2  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  376-78,  379-80,  Pickering 
to  Gore,  Jan.  8,  1809;  Pickering  to  S.  P.  Gardner  [Feb.,  1809]; 
King,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  V,  133,  Pickering 
to  King,  Feb.  2,  1809;  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Timothy 
Williams,  Feb.  4,  1809. 

113  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  S.  P.  Gardner,  .Tan.  10,  1809 ; 
to  John  Jay,  Jan.  13,  1809;  to  Timothy  Williams,  Feb.  4,  1809; 
to  John  Smith,  Feb.  12,  1809. 

11*  Ibid.,  Pickering  to  John  Jay,  Feb.  23,  1809, 
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his  side  and  by  January  it  was  apparent  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature,  angered  by  the  Senate’s  treatment 
of  its  resolution  and  encouraged  by  the  rise  of  popular 
discontent,  would  during  its  winter  session  take  some 
action  in  line  with  what  Pickering  had  been  suggesting 
for  months.  Now  he  could  see  that  more  was  to  be  gained 
from  directing  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  than  from 
following  any  other  plan  of  attack. 

New  England  was  now  seething  with  discontent.  As 
winter  set  in,  the  economic  distress  of  large  numbers 
became  acute,  as  even  that  devoted  partisan  of  Jefferson, 
the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  had  to  admit  as  he  recorded 
the  activities  of  charity  in  Salem.^^®  Although  the  sea¬ 
ports  were  the  chief  sufferers,  the  rural  districts  were  also 
affected.  As  this  distress  grew,  Jefferson’s  policies  be¬ 
came  more  distasteful  than  ever  and  talk  of  armed  resis¬ 
tance,  and  even  of  secession,  became  conunon.  So  loud 
was  this  rumble  of  discontent  that  in  December  John 
Howe,  the  Canadian  observer,  wrote  to  a  friend: 

“If  the  present  oppressive  system  of  Embargo  or  non¬ 
intercourse  is  persisted  in,  and  our  Government  should  not 
think  it  good  policy  to  help  them  out  of  their  present  embar¬ 
rassed  situation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  separation  of 
these  States  will  be  the  consequence.  —  That  indignation 
against  the  measures  of  their  Government,  which  I  noticed 
when  I  passed  through  New  England,  in  the  Summer,  has 
now  arisen  to  a  much  greater  height,  and  as  I  passed  through 
now  on  my  way  to  Washington,  I  became  fully  satisfied  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  [of  New  England] 
will  not  much  longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  excluded  from 
the  ocean.”^^® 

Of  this  temper  of  the  people  Pickering  was  duly  in¬ 
formed  by  his  many  correspondents.^*’ 

Such  news  served  to  strengthen  his  convictions,  and 

11*  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  413. 

ii«  Canadian  Archives  MSS.,  John  Howe  to  Francis  Freeling, 
Dec.  9,  1808. 

1  IT  Pickering  MSS.,  Rev  Justus  Forward  (of  Belchertown)  to 
Pickering,  Dec.  9,  1808,  .Tan.  25,  1809 ;  Rev.  Manasseh  (hitler  to 
Pickering,  Dec.  28,  1808,  Jan.  5,  1809 ;  Israel  Thorndike  to 
Pickering,  Dec.  31,  1808. 
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when  Christopher  Gore  wrote  on  December  20  to  ask  what 
course  the  legislature  should  pursue  at  its  winter  session, 
and  to  suggest  that  it  should  step  cautiously  unless  several 
other  states  should  show  some  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  IMassachusetts  in  concerting  measures  of  opposi¬ 
tion,^^*  Pickering,  although  seeming  to  agree  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  united  action  of  all  the  N’ew  England  states, 
recommended  nullification. 

“Pray  look  into  the  Constitution,”  he  wrote,  “particularly 
to  the  tenth  article  of  the  amendments.  How  are  powers 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,  to  be 
maintained,  hut  by  the  respective  states  judging  for  them¬ 
selves  <&  putting  their  negative  on  the  usurpations  of  the 
general  government 

But  w’^hatever  hesitation  he  may  have  had  vanished  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  as  town  meetings  all 
over  Massachusetts  besought  the  legislature  to  act  in  their 
defense.  Their  resolutions  summarized  the  grievances 
of  the  discontented  groups  and  declared,  “No  resource 
remains  to  us  but  in  the  protection  of  our  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.”^-**  At  last  the  reaction  for  which  Pickering  had 
hoped  had  come  and  affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  some  action. 
Just  what  that  action  should  be  was  the  qtiestion  that 
bothered  the  Federalist  leaders  of  Massachusetts.  Pick¬ 
ering,  however,  did  not  share  the  doubts  of  most  of  his 
associates.  In  Washington  he  had  observed  that,  in  spite 
of  miich  discussion  of  a  change  in  the  administration 
policy,  Jefferson  was  still  determined  to  maintain  the 
Embargo,  or  at  least  to  postpone  the  date  of  repeal  until 
he  was  out  of  office.  Hence,  Pickering  concluded  that  the 

118  Adams,  Tieto  England  Federalism,  375-76. 

IMd.,  376-78,  Pickering  to  Gore,  Jan.  9,  1809. 

120  Sfalem  Gazette,  Jan.  27,  1809,  quoting  the  resolution  of 
the  Boston  town  meeting  of  Jan.  23.  Instances  of  such  peti¬ 
tions  may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  issue  of  the  Massachusetts 
newspapers  during  January  and  February,  1809.  Their  content 
is  effectively  summarized  in  “The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Petitions”  printed  in  The  Patriotick  Proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  during  their  session  from  Jan.  26 
to  Mar.  4,  1809,  (Boston,  1809). 
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time  had  come  to  strike,  and  strike  hard,  in  order  that  the 
President  might  be  forced  to  yield  at  once. 

While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  wrote  to  Timothy  Wil¬ 
liams  on  February  4: 

“Upon  this  aspect  of  things,  it  behooves  our  state  legisla¬ 
ture  to  advance  with  a  firm  step,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  and  of  the  Constitution.  The  least  relaxation 
or  wavering  in  the  Councils  of  N.  England  would  give  them 
fresh  courage,  &  hazard  the  most  disastrous  consequences.”^*^ 

In  even  more  forceful  terms  he  replied  to  one  request  for 
advice,^**  that  he  hoped  that  the  counsel  of  timid  men 
would  not  prevail  in  Massachusetts. 

“Defeat  the  accursed  measure  now,”  he  demanded,  “and 
you  not  only  restore  commerce,  agriculture,  and  all  sorts  of 
business  to  activity,  but  save  the  country  from  a  British  war. 
The  power  of  the  present  miserable  rulers  will  then  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  It  is  only  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  or 
even  Massachusetts  alone,  to  will  the  defeat  of  the  Embargo 
Acts  and  they  will  become  a  dead  letter.  But  if  there  be 
wavering  and  timidity — our  worst  enemies — the  devoted  ad¬ 
herents  of  France  will  rise  with  renewed  and  increased  force 
and  assuredly  plunge  this  country  into  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.”^*® 

But  few  other  Federalist  leaders  were  willing  to  take 
such  a  bold  and  emphatic  stand  in  favor  of  nullification 
as  Pickering,  although  they  were  equally  desirous  of  driv¬ 
ing  Jefferson  from  his  adherence  to  the  Embargo.  Some 
of  them  felt  that  the  Union  was  in  danger  and  they  did 
not  care  to  precipitate  disunion  by  a  hasty  step  toward 
nullification.  A  few,  indeed,  endeavored  to  impress  Pick¬ 
ering  with  their  fears.  To  at  least  one  of  them  Picker- 

121  Pickering  MSS.,  Pickering  to  Timothy  Williams,  Feb.  4, 
1809. 

122  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  378-79,  Samuel  Blanchard 
to  Pickering,  Jan.  16,  1809.  Blanchard,  one  of  Pickering’s  Essex 
County  followers,  asked  that  the  Senator  send  his  advice  to 
S.  P.  Gardner  of  Boston. 

128 379-80,  Pickering  to  S.  P.  Gardner  [Feb.,  18091. 

124  Pickering  MSS.,  William  Kawle  to  Pickering,  Nov.  23,  1808, 
“The  greatest  evil  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of  our 
affairs  could  possibly  happen  would  be  an  attempt  at  separation 
— Embargo,  non-intercourse,  or  foreign  war  tho’  oppressive  are 
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ing  gave  assurance  that  his  plans  did  not  involve  a  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  bonds  of  union.'*®  Apparently  he  felt  that  the 
issue  would  never  be  pushed  that  far.  In  fact,  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  correspondence  gives  the  distinct  impression 
that  he  believed  that  even  nullification  would  not  be  put 
to  the  test  completely,  for  he  expected  Jefferson  to  quail 
before  the  determined  stand  of  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature. 

But  the  advices  of  the  moderate  men  prevailed,  for  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  stopped  short  of  actual  nullifi¬ 
cation.  In  what  the  Federalists  were  pleased  to  style  “The 
Patriotick  Proceedings,”  the  legislature  justified  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  town  meetings,  condemned  the  Embargo,  gave 
its  opinion  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  drew  up 
a  remonstrance  to  Congress,  published  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  called  upon  the  other  commercial 
states  to  join  Massachusetts  in  proposing  constitutional 
amendments  to  safeguard  their  interests.  But  it  was 
notable  that  while  the  legislature  went  so  far,  it  did  not 
declare  the  law  null  and  void  and  it  did  ask  the  people 
to  refrain  from  forcible  resistance.  Its  only  positive 
action  was  to  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  states  to  decide  what  measures  were  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests.'^* 

less  to  be  dreaded  —  Fervently  do  T  hope  that  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  will  stop  short  of  this  extreme  point — the  dissolution 
of  the  Union”;  Noah  Webster  to  Pickering,  Dec.  17,  1808,  “I 
hope  the  opposers  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  plans  &  measures  will  be 
tranquil — &  leave  the  measures  to  have  their  natural  effect  upon 
the  public.  Passions  are  increased  &  opposition  rendered  more 
violent  &  fixed  by  a  collision  of  opinions.  The  federalists  will 
do  all  they  can  to  arrest  the  progress  of  bad  measures  in  tran¬ 
sition,  but  I  think  they  had  better  be  moderate  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  them  when  passed.  Such  measures  must  in  time  work 
a  cure.  The  evils  we  must  suffer  will  be  beyond  calculation, 
but  we  had  better  submit  to  them,  than  not  to  be  cured.”  Cf. 
similar  protests  in  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  380-81, 
Richard  Peters  to  Pickering,  Feb.  3,  1809. 

128  Adams,  New  England  Federalism,  380-81,  Richard  Peters  to 
Pickering,  Feb.  3,  1809,  mentions  a  letter  from  Pickering  assur¬ 
ing  Peters  of  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

128  The  Patriotick  Proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Boston,  1809).  The  more  essential  portions  of  these 
Proceedings  are  print^  in  H.  V.  Ames,  State  Documents  on 
Federal  Relations  (Philadelphia,  1906).  I,  26-33. 
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While  these  measures  were  undoubtedly  less  emphatic 
and  radical  than  Pickering  had  desired,  he  had  to  be 
content  with  them.  At  least  part  of  his  purpose  was 
accomplished,  for  already  all  of  New  England  but  New 
Hampshire  had  returned  to  Federalist  leadership,  and 
on  3ilarch  1  the  Embargo  was  replaced  by  Non-Inter¬ 
course.  For  that  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  administration,  the  protest  movement  in  which 
Pickering  had  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  was  in  large 
measure  responsible.  Its  success  in  winning  the  support 
of  thousands  and  its  frequent  discussion  and  threat  of 
secession  had  alarmed  many  northern  Republicans  like 
Joseph  Story,  until  these  men  were  convinced  that  the 
only  safety  for  the  nation  and  their  party  lay  in  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  administration  policy.^^^  Even  Jefferson 
admitted  that  the  northern  opposition  was  a  major  cause 
of  his  defeat.  He,  too,  feared  that  disunion  was  approach¬ 
ing  and  that  the  real  object  of  the  Massachusetts  Feder¬ 
alists  was  “to  take  advantage  of  the  first  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  to  separate  the  N.  E.  states  from  the  union.”^^* 
Bitter  at  his  failure  to  ruin  the  “Essex  Junto,”  an  object 
dear  to  his  heart,  he  complained  of  the  defection  of  the 
northern  members  of  his  party  and  blamed  them  for  the 
surrender  to  Federalism,^*®  but  at  the  same  time  he  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  acts  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  and  the 
“Patriotick  Proceedings”  of  the  state  legislature  were  fun¬ 
damentally  responsible  for  his  defeat.^*® 

For  the  defeat  of  the  Embargo  and  the  revival  of  New 
England  Federalism,  Pickering  was  probably  more  respon¬ 
sible  than  any  other  one  man.  From  the  first  he  saw  the 
opportunity  which  was  presented  to  his  party.  He  de- 

12T  Ford,  Writings  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  III,  260-67,  272-75;  Story, 
Life  of  Joseph  Story,  I,  174-75,  177-87,  190-92. 

128  Jefferson,  Works,  IX,  236-37,  Jefferson  to  William  Eustis, 
Oct.  6,  1809. 

129  Ibid.,  276,  Jefferson  to  Henry  Dearborn,  July  16,  1810. 

1*0  Morison,  Otis,  II,  14,  quoting  Jefferson  MSS.,  “I  felt  the 
foundation  of  the  government  shaken  under  my  feet  by  the 
New  England  townships” ;  Jefferson,  Works,  IX,  276-78,  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  Judge  John  Tyler,  May  26,  1810,  “.  .  .by  them  the  East¬ 
ern  States  were  enabled  to  repeal  the  Embargo  in  opposition 
to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  ...” 
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veloped  the  political  and  economic  argument  against  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  pacific  policy  and  indicated  the  method  by  which 
the  commercial  states  might  defeat  it.  His  appeal  to  his 
constituents  accelerated  the  Federalist  reaction  of  1808 
and  his  voice  was  prominent  in  the  party  coimcils  that 
carried  that  reaction  to  at  least  a  partial  victory.  Although 
his  program  was  not  completely  accepted,  in  all  likelihood 
a  union  of  the  commercial  states  would  have  nullified  the 
Embargo  if  the  repeal  of  the  law  had  not  intervened.  In 
assuming  the  leadership  of  the  opposition  to  Jefferson,  he 
entered  into  questionable  relations  with  England  which 
helped  to  persuade  that  nation  not  to  push  matters  with 
the  United  States  and  to  let  events  take  their  course.  He 
aided  in  producing  a  belief  in  England  that,  in  case  of 
war.  New  England  would  abandon  the  United  States,  and 
he  assisted  materially  in  the  erection  of  a  British  party 
in  America  that  seemed  to  be  the  living  proof  of  the  rep¬ 
resentations  he  had  made  to  George  H.  Rose.  At  the 
head  of  this  party  he  forced  the  surrender  of  the  Embargo 
and  restored  New  England  to  the  guidance  of  Federalism. 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXIX,  page  80.) 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y*  11*''  6'"“  1691 
ordered  that  y*  price  for  diging  a  graue  &  Ringing  y®  bell 
for  a  man  or  woman  from  y®  first  of  Aprill  vntil  y®  first 
of  Nouember  shall  not  Exceed  three  shillings  in  or  as 
money  &  soe  proportionable  for  lesser  ^sons:  &  in  y* 
winter  tyme  w’hen  y®  frost  is  in  y®  ground  to  pay  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  may  be  worth 

At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y® - 

By  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  Jn®  Phillips  Esq'  Country 
Treasur’’  jjdated'y®  0*''  4*“°  169l]l  for  y®  makeing  of  a 
Rate  to  y®  vallue  of  1346' . 01® .O'*  y*  s'*  Rate  was  this  made 
&  Comitted  vnto  y®  several  Constables  as  followeth  viz 
Const*’*  Jn"  Buttolph  125.01.0  20.10.0 

Const***  Sam"  woodwell  226.00.0  27.00.0 

Const***  W”  Smith  230.00.0  25.13.0 

Const***  W™  Pinson  260.00.0  24.11.0 

Const***  Geo  Lockiar  200.00.0  25.11.0 

Const***  Jos  Herrick  305.00.0  25.14.0 

1346.01.0  148.19.0 

[185]  m'  Nath  Putnam  D'  to  a  note  40®  in  pay  to 
Const**'  Herrick  in  pt  pay  for  seaming  as  a  deputy  at  y* 
generall  Court 

At  a  Towne  meeting  the  31  August  1691 
Capt  Jn®  Putnam  is  Chosen  Comishoner  to  joyne  with 
y®  Select  men  in  takeing  a  list  of  the  male  persons  & 
Estate  of  the  Towne 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  &  Comishoner  1-7-1691 
then  made  a  list  of  the  male  i^sons  &  Estate  of  y®  Towne 
amounting  vnto  402  heads  &  17*.  19®.  10**  Estate  w®**  at 
12"  head  Comes  to  38*. 01®.  10" 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  5.8.1691 
m'  Israel  Porter  D'  to  a  note  on  Const***  Geo.  Lockiar  for 
in  pay  2.02.0 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  13**'  8"*®  1691 
C  Sewall  m'  Pickering  m'  Gerrish  m'  Andrew  S  Gardner 

(137) 
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Rich  Pritharch  C*’  in  pay  for  keeping  - Edwards 

Child  4  weaks  0.15.0 
19-11-9V^  pd  by  Const“  W“  Pinson 

At  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y*  2-9-91 
pd  m'  Jos’*  Conant  by  Capt.  Sewall  6*  for  wood 

by  m'  Porter  6 

by  m'  Pickering  6 

by  S.  Gardner  6 

by  m’’  Hirst  6 

by  m'  Gerrish  6 

by  m'  Andrew  — 


posted  W“  Beans  Jun®  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const“ 
Horne  ||not  Rated  to  Const“  Horne]  |  &  to  Const'’'  W“ 
Pinson 

posted  Pet  Joy  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Horne 
posted  Nath  felton  Jun'  is  abated  half  his  Rates  for  y® 
years  1690/1691 

[186]  posted  Jos  Horne  is  abated  48*  of  his  Country 
Rate  to  Const'*'  Pin —  [torn]  in  Consideration  of  his 
Sicknes 

wid  shaflin  is  abated  28*  to  Const**'  Lockiar  out  of  y* 
Country  Rate  her  man  being  gon  &  Sicknes  in  her 
family 

J n®  Weldin  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Edw.  Bishope 
he  being  newly  Com  into  &  driuen  out  by  y®  En — [torn] 
posted  Nick®  Durel  is  abated  half  his  Rates  jjto  Const**' 
osburnjj  in  Consideration  of  his  haueing  y*  palsey 
Concearning  Ens  Tho  flint — Capt  Jn***  walcot  is  Chosen 
by  y®  Select  men  to  prize  y®  damage  don  Ens  Tho  flint 
by  Laying  out  a  high  way  through  his  farme  &  y*  m' 
Israel  Porter  &  m'  Dan"  Andrew  giue  Ens  Tho  flint 
tymely  notice  thereof  that  he  may  Choose  a  man  to  Joyn 
with  s^  walcot 

A  Towne  meeting  to  be  on  y®  16"*  of  this  Instant  No- 
uembr  at  10  Clock  in  y®  morn  to  Receiue  y*  Returne  of 
Capt  Higginson  &  that  Comi[tee]  Chosen  y®  18"*  May 
1691  &  to  make  Ens  Tho  flint  Satisfaction  for  a  high 
way  through  his  farme  granting  som  Seats  in  y®  meeting 
house,  for  y*  Chooseing  of  Jurers  for  y®  County  Court 
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y®  last  tuseday  of  this  Instant  Nouember,  &  for  the  place- 
ing  out  of  poor  Children  &  for  y®  Choice  of  Sealers  of 
leather 

Capt  walcot  C'  as  mony  for  wood  to  y®  watch  0.18.0 
p**  by  Const“  Herrick 

[187]  1691  a  list  of  abatements  to  Const  Hath  Silsby 


mony 

pay 

ouerplus 

Sam“  Archer  Jun' 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

2. 

1 

Jn®  Archer  Jun' 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

2. 

1 

15. 

9. 

0 

Jn®  Brewer 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

2. 

1 

3. 

4. 

0 

Jn®  Browne 

0.11.6 

3. 

6. 

3 

5. 

4. 

.2 

W“  Bab 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

18. 

9 

24. 

5. 

,0 

Tho  Bab 

0. 

0.0 

0. 

18. 

9 

48. 

02. 

,2 

Rich  Preston 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

2. 

1 

36. 

,  7, 

.3 

James  Cox  y®  less 

0. 

3.6 

0. 

12. 

6 

31. 

,  4, 

.2 

Robert  Caruer 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

02. 

1 

115, 

,13 

.7 

Hum  Coomes 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

02. 

1 

59, 

.  9 

.0 

Rob  Glanfield 

0. 

9.4 

2. 

,11. 

,6 

55 

.  4 

.7 

W“  Kirkeet 

0. 

7.4 

2. 

,  2. 

.1 

Jn®  Hinderson  J 

0. 

4.0 

0. 

.18, 

.9 

Jn®  Mansfield 

0. 

7.4 

2, 

.  2, 

.1 

Paul  Mansfield  J 

0. 

0.0 

0, 

.18, 

.9 

Jn®  Walker 

0. 

4.0 

0 

.18 

.9 

Wid  Skerry 

0. 

0.0 

1 

.10 

.0 

Rich'*  More 

0. 

0.0 

0 

.18 

.9 

Sam“  Dutch 

0. 

7.4 

2 

.02 

.1 

James  Grinsthet 

0. 

7.4 

1 

.03 

.4 

Jn®  Douster 

0. 

7.4 

2 

.02 

.1 

James  Sanders 

0. 

7.4 

2 

.02 

.1 

Ph  Hirst 

0. 

8.4 

2 

.02 

.1 

Henry  Williams 

0. 

0.0 

0 

.18 

.9 

Jos  Grimes 

0. 

4.0 

0 

.18 

.9 

Benj  Stone 

0. 

7.4 

2 

.02 

.1 

Hat  Silsbey 

0. 

9.6 

2 

.16 

.6 

7.13.6  46.17.2 
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Jn®  Marshall 

0.18.9 

Sam**  Pitts 

0.  4.0 

0.18.9 

Tho.  Arthor 

0.  7.4 

0.00.0 

Jn®  Culliner 

0.  3.4 

1.03.4 

8.08.2 

49.18.0 

20  Rates 

Returned  ) 

10  Rates  2^  mony  Rate 

—pay 

to  ye  Treasurer  j 

8.  5.0 

2.01.0 

8*.  0.0 

[188]  At  a  Towne  meeting  y®  16-9“®  1691 
m'  Jn***  Corwin  Chosen  moderator 


Chosen  for  Sealers  of  leather  im®  I^ath  Beadle 


Chosen  for  grand  Jurers 

Serg*  Jn®  Leach 
Rob  follet 
fra  Nurse  S. 

Rob  fuller 
L‘  Nath  Putnam 
Is  foot 
Henry  west 


Jos  Phepen 

Chosen  to  searue  on  y* 
Jury  of  tryals 
m®  Benj.  Alline 
m’’  Josi  walcot 
Jn®  Buxtone 
Jos.  Hutchison 
Sam“  Stone 
m’’  Rob  Kitchin 
Ens  Edw  flint 


voated  that 

Maj®  Gedney  Maj®  Browne  m'  Jn®  Hathorne  &  m'  Jn*** 
Corwin  together  with  y®  Elders  of  y®  Church  &  y®  Select 
men  in  being  are  appointed  a  Comitte  for  the  ordering, 
disposeing  Or  building  of  Seats  in  the  meeting  house  as 
they  in  their  prudence  shall  Judge  meet  from  tyme  to 
tyme  prouided  that  it  Extend  not  to  those  which  are 
orderly  Seated  &  Reside  in  the  Towne 
30-9  Maj®  Browne  C'  pay 

^  keeping  5  barels  powder  for  y®  Towne  15*.0*.0 

^  pd  deacon  marston  about  shingling  y®) 
meeting  house  5*15*9^  mony  is  in  pay  )  8.13.7 


23.13.7 
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pay 

maj'  Browne  D'  to  a  note  on  Const’’*  woodwel  10.  0.0 
to  a  note  on  Const*’*  Silsby  13.13.7 

23.13.7 

agread  to  alow  Charls  mecartees  wife  15*  in  pay  for  her 
tending  of  the  widdow  Tames 
6-11  pd  by  W“  Shaw  6  foot  wood  )  11  '  1 

6-11  pd  by  Josh  BufFom  4  foot  wood  J  ^ 

6-11  Charls  mecartee  D'  5*  as  mony  ^  Tho.  Pinson 

[189]  A  list  of  abatements  to  Const”*  Sy  willard 


pay 

mony 

Jacob  Allen 

1- 

-  7- 

-  6 

0. 

5. 

6  mad  y*  1 

2-9' 

“®  1691 

Eich**  Ball 

1, 

.15. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4  onerplnss  of  Rates 

Rob.  Bartol 

2. 

2. 

1 

0. 

3. 

4 

13. 

14. 

0 

Tho.  Bendol 

0. 

17. 

6 

0. 

4. 

0 

3. 

8. 

0 

Ph.  Cox 

2. 

02. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

5. 

5. 

10 

21. 

15. 

0 

Allen  Chard 

2. 

02. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

44. 

02, 

10 

49, 

14. 

4 

Tobias  Carter 

0. 

18. 

9 

0. 

4. 

0 

93, 

17. 

2 

80. 

11, 

10 

13 

.05, 

.  4 

Edw.  facey 

0. 

17. 

6 

— 

Bart.  Gale 

0. 

18. 

9 

— 

W“  Henfield 

2, 

14. 

2 

0. 

9. 

2 

Rich"*  Harres 

2. 

14. 

2 

0. 

9. 

2 

Jn®  Harbert 

2, 

5. 

10 

0. 

7. 

4 

Jn***  Hilliard 

2. 

18. 

9 

0. 

4. 

0 

Gam**  Hankins 

2, 

2. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

James  Hankins 

2, 

2. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

James  Hardey 

0, 

18. 

9 

0. 

4. 

0 

W“  Jegels 

2, 

2. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

Josh  Lyon 

2, 

2. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

fra.  More 

2 

8. 

4 

0. 

3. 

4 

Pet.  Millard 

0 

.15. 

0 

0. 

4. 

0 
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fra  Neale  Jun' 

2. 

10. 

6 

0. 

8. 

6 

Jn®  Neale 

2. 

14. 

0 

0. 

9. 

6 

W***  Punchard 

2. 

3. 

4 

0. 

7. 

4 

Jn®  Parker 

1. 

15. 

10 

0. 

7. 

4 

Tho.  Roe 

2. 

2. 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

Jn®  Swasey 

2. 

2. 

1 

0. 

3. 

4 

St.  Swasey’ 

2. 

2. 

1 

0. 

3. 

4 

Jos  Swasey 

2. 

,  2. 

1 

0. 

3. 

4 

Jn®  Stephens 

0. 

,18, 

9 

0. 

4. 

0 

Jn®  Searle 

2. 

.16. 

6 

0. 

9. 

6 

Jn®  Taply  S 

0, 

.18, 

9 

0. 

4. 

0 

Jn®  Taply  J 

0. 

.18. 

9 

0. 

4. 

0 

James  wilkins 

2, 

.  2, 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

Jn®  williams 

2, 

.  5, 

10 

0. 

7. 

10 

W“  west 

2, 

.  2, 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

Tho  west 

2 

.  2, 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

Edw  welch 

0 

.15 

0 

Benj.  ormes 

2 

.  2 

1 

0. 

7. 

4 

W*”  measury 

0 

.18 

9 

0. 

4, 

0 

69 

.17 

.  4 

10. 

,14, 

.  6 

Returned  1 

to  yo  f  ye  10  Rates-pav  2^  Rates  mony  20  Rates-pav 
Treasurer]  13.10.  0  '^2.14.  6  14.18.  0 

[190]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  29”*  10.1691 
m'  Nath  Haward  C' 

by  dyat  for  y*  woman  &  Child  6  weeks  3  days  2.06.11 
to  Cloathing  for  the  woman  1.04.  1 

pd  by  Const***  Geo  Lockiar  3.11.  0 

Jn”*  Putnam  abated  12®  in  Consideration  of  his  man  be¬ 
ing  gon  1 1  to  Const***  Herrick  || 

Pet  Cloice  is  abated  10*  6**  out  of  his  Coimtry  Rate  to 
Const***  Herrick 

Josh  Rea  S.  is  abated  26*  out  of  his  Country  Rate  to 
Const***  Herrick 

Edw.  Bishope  is  abated  28*  out  of  his  Country  Rate  to 
Const***  Herrick 

Sam**  Pike  7*  out  of  his  Country  Rate  to  Const***  But- 
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Ens  Jn®  King  is  abated  +  head  to  Const***  Horne 
Tho  Pinson  is  abated  one  head  to  Const  Horne 
Ijhalf  his  Rates  —  is  5*  mony  &  1*  10*  pay||  post 
4*  1-  Jn®  Adams  wife  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Horne 
||is  TM**  &  2'2*1''||  post 

Nat  Carrel  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Horne 
1 1  is  7*4'*  mony  &  2-2-1  pay||  post 

Jn®  Lambert  J - 

Jn®  Cromwell - 

m'  Price  is  abated  7®  out  of  y*  amunition  Rate  to  Const**' 
Pinson 

Jn®  Ely  1*  mony  for  a  glass 

agread  that  a  Towne  meeting  be  warned  the  next  lector 
day  to  be  on  y®  11  day  of  Janarrary  for  the  answearing 
of  o®  neighbours  at  y®  Village  with  Respect  to  a  petition 
now  depending  in  the  generall  Court  &  to  Consider  what 
to  doe  about  fenceing  in  ||&  Stenting]  |  the  Towne  Com- 
ons,  &  to  giue  answer  to  m®  Nath  Howard  &  the  Neigh¬ 
bours  about  him  with  Respect  to  allowing  them  somthing 
towards  keeping  a  Scool  &  to  giue  answear  to  Returne 
made  by  m®  Kitchin  &  that  Comitte,  &  to  Consider  what 
what  to  doe  with  Respect  to  y®  Rates  Comitted  vnto 
Const**'  Is  Stearns  deceaced 

[101]  at  a  general  Towne  meeting  y®  ll***  11“®  1691 
Maj®  Gedny  Chosen  moderator 
the  matter  with  Respect  to  fencing  ||in||  &  Stenting 
the  Comon  is  Referred  vnto  y®  first  Munday  in  feberary 
at  10  Clock  in  y®  morning  then  to  be  Issued 

maj®  Gedny  maj®  Browne  m®  Hathorne  m®  Jn"*  Corwin 
Cap*  Jn®  Putnam  &  Cap*  marston  are  Chosen  a  Comitte 
to  Joyn  with  the  Select  ||men||  to  draw  vp  what  they  may 
Judge  meet  in  this  matter  &  present  vnto  the  Towne 
voted  that-  the  towne  doe  Giue  up  their  Right  In  a 
strip  of  land  Lieng  between  the  seauen  mens  bounds  & 
Ipswich  Riuer  unto  Capt  Sam'*  Gardner  being  twoe  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  fower  pole  In  length  &  six  pole  wide-  he 
paying  to  the  towne  for  the  same  the  sum  of  fower  pounds 
in  Current  paie 

voted  that  the  select  men  by  their  warrant  shall  Im- 
power  one  of  the  present  Constabls  to  Collect  the  Remain¬ 
der  of  the  Rates  Comitted  vnto  Const**'  Isaac  Stearns  & 
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were  not  Collected  by  him,  the  widow  Stearns  being  at 
the  Charge  to  Sattisfie  the  s'*  Constable  for  his  payns 
the  matter  Relateing  to  y®  farmers  the  ^sons  Chosen 
to  Represent  them  not  being  Impowerd  to  agre  with  the 
Towne,  nothing  Could  be  don  about  it  [at]  present  but  is 
Refered  vnto  the  next  towne  meeting 

y®  20.11.1691/2  present  maj'  Gedny  maj®  Browne 
m®  Jn®  Hathorne  Cap*  Sewall  m®  Porter  m®  Pickring  Capt 
marston  Sam**  Gardner 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Comitte  Chosen  by  y®  Towne  y® 
Ifth  for  drawing  vp  somthing  in  ord®  to  the 

fenceing  in  the  Towns  Comon 

The  Comitte  doe  Judge  it  would  be  veary  benifishal 
vnto  the  Towne  that  the  Comons  be  Suffishantly  fenced 
in  &  for  the  accomplishment  thereof  they  Judge  it  need¬ 
ful  for  the  Towne  to  Choose  Suitable  ^sons  to  goe  &  dis- 
corse  our  neighbours  of  lyn  about  their  bareing  an  Equall 
part  of  the  fence  vpon  the  lyne  between  Salem  &  Lyn  & 
to  make  Report  thereof  vnto  the  Towne 

[192]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  27-11“® 


1691/2 

Rec"*  of  m®  Zach  Herrick  for  his  ^t  Rent 
of  Ryal  Side  5*  00*  6"* 

Rec^  of  Serg*  Jn®  Leach  for  his  ^t  Rent  of 
Ryal  Side  5.01.0 

Rec^  of  Jn®  Tomkins  for  his  ^t  Rent  of  Ryal 
Side  5.02.6 

Rec**  of  Jn®  Green  for  his  ^t  Rent  of  Ryal 
Side  5.01.0 


20.05.0 

Cap*  Sewall  D®  to  a  note  on  Const***  Benj.  Horne  in  pay  40® 
L*  Neale  C®  as  ^  his  acc®  as  mony  1.0.00 


27-11-91  pd  by  Const***  Sam**  woodwell 
Jn®  Giles - 

^sons  D®  for  the  Rent  of  land  by  Jn®  feltons 
shares 

1  Jn®  Cromwel  1  year  0*  02*  9"* 

2  Isaac  Cook  1  year  0.05.6 

1  Stephen  Small  6  years  0.16.6 
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1  Sam  Ebron  Sen'  5  years  0.13.9 

1  Jn“  felton  5  years  0.13.9 

1  Nat  felton  5  years  0.13.9 

1  Jn®  Tomkins  5  years  0.13.9 

1  Jos.  Buxtone  2  years  0.05.6 

1  Jn®  Bullock  1  year  0.02.9 

2  W“  osburne  2  years  0.11.0 

1  S  &  Ben  Nurse  2  years  0 .  5.6 


5.04.6 


1-12  Rec**  Jn®  Cromwel  0.02.9 

Rec"  of  Is  Cook  0.05.6 

16:1“®  92/3  'Rec^  of  Jn®  Bullock  0.  5.6 

12  feb  93/4  Rec^  of  W“  osburne  1.02.0 


[193]  ^sons  abated  their  Rates  to  Const***  Jn®  But- 


tolph  29-10.1691 

amunition  Rate 

Towne 

Country 

Rich-*  Ball 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

1*  08. b 

Jn®  Buttolph 

0.  7.6 

0.07.6 

2.07.0 

Ph.  Babson 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

Ja  Cox  G.  B. 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

1.08.0 

Ph  Cox 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

Rob.  Bray 

0.  0.0 

0.03.0 

Tho  Bendol 

0.  0.0 

1.08.0 

Hez  dutch 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

Rich^  Harres 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

Gam"  Haukins 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

Ja.  Haukins 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

And  Newcom 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

1.08.0 

W“  Redford 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

1.16.0 

W“  Jegels 

0.  0.0 

0.03.0 

Jn®  Searle 

0.  4.0 

0.04.0 

1.18.0 

Jn®  Taply  J 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

1.08.0 

Jn®  williams  J 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

Ez  waters 

0.  0.0 

0.04.0 

Mical  Coomes 

0.14.0 

Josh.  Lyon 

0.  0.0 

0.00.0 

0.14.0 

Linard  Tosiar 

0.  0.0 

0.00.0 

1.08.0 

W“  west 

0.  3.0 

0.03.0 

0.14.0 

Dan  Cubbard 

1.  8.0 
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Pet'  fountain 

1.  8.0 

Sam  Pike 

1.15.0 

Sam  Whitford 

—  3— 

1.  8.0 

Jn®  Cliford 

0.  6.0 

—  6— 

1.15.0 

Abra  Gale 

—14.0 

Jn®  web 

—14.0 

Rob  Bartol 

0.  3.0 

25.13.0 

Pet  fFountin 

0.  3 

3 

M  Measury 

0.  3 

3 

Sam  Pike 

0.  3 

3 

3.11.0 

3.15.6 

Tobias  Carter 

0.  3 

0.  3.0 

£3.14.0 

£3.18.6 

[194]  at  a  Gen'*  Towne  meeting  y®  1-12-1691 
Maj'  Gedny  Chosen  moderator 
put  to  voat  whether  the  Towne  towne  would  Chose  ^sons 
to  goe  &  discorse  our  neighbours  at  lyn  about  their  bare- 
ing  an  Equall  part  of  y®  fence  vpon  the  lyne  betwen  Salem 
&  lyn  Voated  on  the  negatiue 

voated  that  the  buisnes  with  Respect  vnto  m'  Howard 
&  his  neighbours  is  Referred  vnto  the  next  towne  meeting 
voted  that  Capt  Jn®  Hi^inson  shall  haue  Credit  Entred 
him  on  the  Towne  hook  (for  twenty  weaks  seruice  as  a 
Representatiue  at  y®  Conuention  for  the  Masachusetts  Col- 
lony)  the  some  of  fifteen  pounds  as  mony  to  be  paid  him 
in  Conuenant  tyme 

whereas  at  a  Gen*  Towne  meeting  held  in  Salem  y*  22'*' 
march  1691/2  was  granted  vnto  Salem  farmers  precenets 
&  bounds  now  Caled  Salem  village,  for  the  maintaining 
a  minister  amongst  themselues,  freeing  &  discharging 
them  from  their  part  of  maintinance  of  the  ministers  in 
the  Towne  prouided  that  they  shall  bear  their  proportion 
of  all  other  publick  Charges  in  the  Towne:  And  the  said 
farmers  Inhabetants  of  Said  village  haueing  of  late  Ex- 
presed  disatisfaction  that  they  are  Compelled  to  be  at  any 
Charge  in  Repairing  of  the  meeting  house  in  the  Towne : 
it  is  now  agread  &  Consented  to  by  y*  Towne,  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  Said  Inhabitants  of  the  village  maintaining  all 
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the  highwayes  that  are  or  shall  be  within  their  precincts, 
shall  then  for  the  future  be  freed  from  all  Charge  about 
Repairing  &  tending  the  meeting  house  in  the  Towne,  & 
also  from  the  Charge  of  Repairing  of  the  Rest  of  the  high¬ 
wayes  belonging  to  the  Towne  they  Continueing  to  bear 
their  proportion  of  all  other  publick  Charges  in  the  Towne 

voated  that  the  wid  Stearns  shall  be  freed  from  the 
Charge  of  Collecting  y*  Remaining  pt  of  the  Rates  which 
are  not  Collected  she  paying  ||inl|  what  is  already  Col¬ 
lected 

[195]  at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  l'*-12““  1691/2 

St  England  is  abated  5*  5^  as  mony  out  of  his  Rates  to 
Const**'  Edw.  Bishope  in  Consideration  of  his  Sicknes 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Comitte  appointed  for  the  Towne 
for  y®  ordering  disposeing  or  building  of  Seats  in  y*  meet¬ 
ing  house  y®  1-12-1691 

Granted  vnto  Cap*  Sewall  m®  Parkman  &  m®  English 
the  two  hindermost  of  the  mens  seats  jjbelowll  to  make 
Each  of  them  a  piew  Capt  Sewall  to  haue  his  piew  next 
the  Midle  Alley  &  m®  Parkman  to  haue  his  piew  next  to 
Capt  Sewals  &  m®  English  to  haue  his  piew  next  the  East 
Alley,  to  be  laid  out  &  build  according  vnto  the  direction 
of  m®  Hathorne  m®  Hirst  &  m®  Gerrish-or  any  two  of  them 

Granted  vnto  m®  Tho  flint  Jun®  Jn®  Pickering  Peter 
osgood  Sam*'  Phepen  Sam**  Ingersol  &  Jn®  Buttolph  the 
hindermost  of  the  womens  seats  next  m®*  Sanders  piew 
for  their  wifes  to  Sit  in  they  building  of  it  no  higher 
then  m®*  Sanders  piew 

L*  Pickerings  wife  is  Seated  in  the  piew  with  her 
mother  flint 

m®  Hirst  is  placed  in  the  |  [middle  gallary||  Right  be¬ 
fore  the  pulpit 

Capt  marston  m®  Tho  Gardner  &  m®  Benj.  marston 
||Jn®  Rogers]  I  Jn®  Home  &  Jos  Horne  are  Seated  in  the 
fourth  Seat  below 

m®  Isaac  Cook  ||&  Isaac  foot]]  is  Seated  in  the  third 
seat  below 

II Sam**  Ebrons  -  Jn®  maskol  Sen®||  L*  Nath  felton  m® 
Rob  fuller  &  Jer  Meacham  Sen®  is  Seated  in  the  Seat 
behind  the  ministers 
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M"  Alline  is  Seated  in  the  Seat  where  her  mother 
||did||  Sit 

Jn“  Rogers  wife  is  Seated  in  the  Seat  with  old  m” 
Phepen 

[196]  L*  Pickering  m'  Lindall  &  Ens  Edw  flint  are 
Seated  in  the  Second  Seat  below 

m'  Jn®  norman  Jn®  Croad  m'  W“  Andrew  m'  Benj. 
Alline  &  Jn®  Buttolph  are  Seated  in  the  Seat  with  Joshua 
Grafton 

Peter  osgood  Dan"  Lambert  W“  Bowdish  Sam"  Phil¬ 
lips  are  Seated  in  the  seat  where  Capt  marston  did 
L*  Tho  Gardners  wife  is  Seated  in  the  piew  with  M” 
Epes 

m'  Epes  is  Seated  in  the  deacons  Seat 
at  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  6-12-1691 
wid  Alford  is  allowed  10*  paper  mony  towards  her 
keeping  James  Carter 

Rec"  of  wid  Stearns  in  paper  bills  as  they  are)  87*17*0" 
Signed  the  some  of  w'"  was  del  Capt  HigginsonJ 
Sam’*  Gaskin  Sen*"  C' 

^  keeping  James  Martin  when  Sick  as  mony  0.13.6 
pd  by  Const"’  Geo  Lockiar 

Agread  to  allow  m'  Jn®  Trask  the  some  of  Six  pounds  in 
pay  for  keeping  Eliz  Scargin  three  quarters  of  a  year 
which  will  End  y®  first  day  of  may  1692 
pd  by  Const"*  Lockiar 


[197]  ^sons  abated  to  Const"*  Is  Stearns 


20 

Towne 

2^R 

Country 

&  for- 

10  Rates 

Towne 

mony 

Rates  tification 

Jn®  Alford 

1.  0.0 

5*0 

5.0 

1.  0.0 

0.  6.8 

Geo  Bibbey 

0.15. 

3.9 

4.0 

1.  0.0 

6.8 

Gloid  Bobin 

0.15 

3.9 

1.  0.0 

6.8 

Jn®  Benet 

0.15.0 

3.9 

1.  0.0 

0.  6.8 

Tho:  Coats 

0.15.0 

3.9 

4.0 

m'  Dauid 

0.15.0 

3  9 

Jos  Darlin 

0.15.0 

3.9 

Tho  field 

0.15.0 

3.9 

1.  0.0 

0.  6.8 

Sam  Gray 

0.15.0 

3.9 
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Jos.  Holmes  0.16.0 

4.0 

1.  4.0 

0.  8.0 

Pet  Harney  0.15.0 

3.9 

J n®  Hinckson  0.15.0 

3.9 

4.0 

Pet  Hinder- 

son  0.15.0 

3.9 

4.0 

Tho  Michel  0.15.0 

3.9 

4.0 

Benj.  Mayfield  15.0 

3.9 

Is  Stearns  1.18.0 

9.6 

9.6 

2.10.0 

0.16.8 

Corn  Tomson  0.15.0 

3.9 

4.0 

1.  0.0 

0.  6.8 

Hugh  Wilcot  15.0 

3.9 

4.0 

1.  0.0 

0.  6.8 

Jos  Edger  - 

4.0 

1.  0.0 

0.  6.8 

Ele  Gedney  - 

4.0 

1.  0 

— 

James  Aehi- 
son 

Rich^  Comer 


1.00.0 

1.00.0 


0.  6.8 

0.  6.8 


14.19.0  3.13.9  2.10.6  14.14.0  4.11.4 
Math  woodwell  14.14.0 

abated  3.13.9 

14.19.0 


37.18.1 

[198]  Agread  w***  Const'’*  Geo  Lockiar  to  Collect  the 
Remainder  of  the  Rates  not  gathered  by  Const***  Isaac 
Stearns,  Deceased,  for  which  he  is  to  haue  two  shillings 
in  the  pound  as  the  Rates  run  for  soe  much  as  he  shall 
Collect  of  Said  Rates  &  pay  in  vnto  the  Country  Treas¬ 
urer  &  Select,  of  Salem  for  the  tjune  being  for  ^formance 
of  w'**  he  is  to  vse  his  vtmost  Endeauor  &  it  is  further 
agread  that  if  it  appear  to  the  Select  men  that  said  Lockiar 
hath  a  hard  bargaine  then  they  to  Consider  him  accord¬ 
ingly,  &  if  the  Contrary  then  y®  said  Constable  to  abate 


of  his  Sallary 

S.  Gardner  9.00.0 

acc®  of  y®  Towns  paper  bills  Capt  Sewall  6.00.0 

to  m'’  Hirst  10*  m'  Gerrish  3*  S  Gardner  5"  13.0.5.0 

wid  Turner  2*  wid  Alford  10®  mary  Cox  4*  0.16.0 
Capt  marston  20*  &  L*  Pickering  20®  2.00.0 

Goody  Bath  40®  pd  for  house  rent  for  Bat- 

tines  daughter  3.00.0 


34.01.0 
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Sam“  Cutler  Sen*'  C  by  house  hire  &  wood 

for  the  watch  as  mony  5®  -  pay 

&  ^  a  peice  timber  Caried  to  Golthites  bridge  0.06.0 
pd  by  Const*’’  bishope 

wid  !N’owel  is  abated  one  head  to  Const**'  Stearns 

Jn®  follet  is  abated  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Lockiar  he  being 

Remoud  out  of  towne 

J n®  Stace  Liueing  in  the  ship  tauorn  hath  y®  aprobation  of 
y®  Select  men  to  Sel  drink  ||soe  long  he  Continue  in  S'* 
house]  I  prouided  he  get  a  lisence  of  y®  County  Court 
Capt  Price  — 

Eph  Kempton  — 

Sam"  Archer  is  abated  half  his  Rates  to  Const**'  Silsbey 

[199]  To  Constable  George  Lockier 
By  Vertue  of  a  Voat  of  the  Town  the  11"*  January 
1691/2  these  are  in  their  Maj"®*  Name  to  Impower  you 
forthwith  to  Collect  the  Remainder  of  the  Rates  as  ^  the 
Lists  Committed  unto  Isaac  Sternes  Late  Constable,  and 
not  Gathered  by  him  and  what  you  Receiue  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  Rates,  you  are  to  pay  in  unto  the  Select  Men  of  Salem 
and  if  any  Refuse  payment  you  are  to  distreine  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Law  Dated  in  Salem  y®  17"*  12***®  1691. 

Lt  Engols - 

*  1688  m'  Jos  wolcot  C*'  to  1  bu  Ind  Tho  Clark  0.02.6 
1689  to  7  foot  wood  to  y®  watch  0.07.0 


0.09.6 

L‘  felton  C'  in  Consideration  of  his  daughter 

watkins  9*  6'* 

pd  by  Const**' osburne  0.5*0 

pd  by  Const**'  Lockiar  0.4.6 


Jn®  walles  C*'  by  1  dayes  work  2*  W***  Curtice  ouers' 
pd  by  Const**'  Nath  Silsbey 

[200]  at  a  meeting  of  y*  Select  men  1  March  1691/2 
Capt  Benj*'  Alline  is  abated  14*  to  Const**'  woodwell 
Jn®  Pudney  Jun'  ||is  abated]]  half  his  Rates  to  Const'** 
osburne 

Jn®  Bleuen  is  abated  10*  to  Const**'  Lockiar 


*  Crossed  out 
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Is  Read  is  abated  15*  in  pay  to  Const“  osburne 
ordered  that  a  Towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  the 
8“*  of  this  Instant  at  10  Clock  before  noon  for  the  Choice 
of  Select  men  &  Constables  &  Clark  of  y®  market  to  seme 
the  year  Ensueing,  to  Consider  of  som  way  for  the  Repair¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting  house  to  giue  Answer  to  som  Requests 
for  Land,  &  to  Answear  Jn®  Bullocks  petition  to  keep  y® 
ferrrey  ouer  to  marblehead 

at  a  meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  8***  march  1691/2 
m'  Jn®  Norman  ||&  m®  Dan”  Lambert]  |  is  appointed 
Surveyors  to  mend  the  highway  in  y*  lane  by  S”  Normans 
m®  "Sam”  Beadle  C®  ^  his  acc®  as  mony  3.2.6 

pd  by  m®  Porter  7*  6^  &  m®  Andrew  7*  4^  0.14. 10 
pd  by  Capt  Sewall  7*  6”  &  L*  Pickering 

7*4'*  0.14.10 

pd  by  m®  Hirst  7*  6<*  &  m®  Gerrish  7*  O'*  0.15.0 
pd  by  Sam"  Gardner  -  0.  7.  4 

2.12.  0 

pd  by  Const*’*  W™  pinson  -  0.10.  6 

3.02.  6 

15  Jan  91  wat  Skiner  begun  &  Ended  6  march  at  12* 
^  night  paper  mony  makes  51  nights  at  12*  is  2*  11*  0* 


pd  by  Cap*  Sewall  as  ^  his  acc®  1.8.9 

pd  by  L*  Pickering  1.5*  0.1.3 

[201]  acc®  of  work  on  y®  highways  Dan"  Rea  ouers®  1691 
fra  Nurse  Sen®  1  day  0.  2.0 

Dan**  Rea  5  days.  4  oxen  &  horse  ^  day  0.12.6 

Dan"  Eliot  1  day  James  Prince  1  day  0.04.0 

Alex  osburne  3  dayes  6  oxen  1  day  0.12.6 

Tho  Preston  2  oxen  horse  &  man  1  day  0.04.6 

Jn***  Putnam  w**"  6  oxen  1  day  0.06.6 

Jos.  Porter  2  days  6  oxen  half  day :  0*  timber  0.07.3 
Dan"  Andrew  3  days  6  oxen  1  day  timber  7*  0.19.6 

Pet  Cloyce  6|  days  4  oxen  1  day  1.01.0 

Dan"  Rea  4  days  4  oxen  &  horse  ^  day  0.14.6 

Nath  Putnam  1  day  timber  9*  0.02.9 

Jos  Porter  4  days  timber  9*  0.17.0 

Jn***  Putnam  3^  days  timber  18*  0.08.6 
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Geo.  Jacobs  2  days  Sam“  wakefield  timber  4®  0.08.0 

Dan“  Andrew  3  days:  4  oxen  ^  day  0.08.6 

Josh  Rea  Sen'  2  days:  6  oxen  1  day  0.10.6 

Dan”  Rea  4  days  Pet  Cloyce  1^  day  0.13.9 

Capt  Putnam  3  days:  6  oxen  1  diay  0.12.6 

James  Putnam  2  days:  Jn®  deal  1^  day  0.07.0 

Hen  Keany  Jun'  1  day  0.02.0 

pd  ^  Const:  Herrick  9.14.9 

acc®  of  work  on  y®  highways  Jos.  Houlton  Jun'  ouerseer 
1691 

Jos  Holton  Jun'  5^  day  2  oxen  4^  1.00.6 

James  Smith  5^  days  2  oxen  &  horse  1  day  0.14.6 

Charls  Stearns  3  days  —  Jos  Holton  S.  3  days  0.12.0 
Jn®  Buxton  3J  days  2  oxen  &  horse  1  day  0.09.6 

L*  Ingersol  timber  1®  T^ath  Putnam  tim^r  2®  0.03.0 

Benj.  Bridges  1  day  Jn®  Houlton  1  day  0.04.0 

Hen  wilkins  1  day  Hen  Houlton  1  day  0.04.0 

Jos  Huchison  1  day  Benj.  Huchison  1  day  0.04.0 
Jos  Houlton  S.  1  day  James  Smith  2  days  0.06.0 
Jos  Houlton  Jun'  2^  days  2/6*^  ^  0.06.3 


4.03.9 

in  this  last  acc®  their  teams  are  Reconed 
without  a  man  w”*  them 

Ordered  to  be  pd  ??  Const.  Jos.  Herrick 

[202]  acc®  of  work  on  y®  high  ways  Zach  Goodale  ous' 


1691 

Z  Goodale  2  days  —  more  4  days  0.12.0 

Jos  Swinerton  1  day:  timber  2*  0.04.0 

Jn®  Buxton  2  boys  1  day  2  oxen  &  horse  1  day  0.08.0 
James  Smith  1  day  1  boy  1  day  2  oxen  &  horse 

1  day  0.05.0 

Jacob  fuller  1  day  Tho  fuller  1  day  Ben  fuller 

1  day  0.06.0 

Jacob  fuller  1  day:  4  oxen  1  day  0.05.0 

Benj.  fuller  1  day  Hen  wilkins  1  day  0.04.0 

Z.  Goodale  3  days  4  oxen  1^  day  0.12.9 

Abr:  walcot  1^  day  Jn®  walcot  1^  day  0.06.0 


3.02.9 
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ord'd  to  be  pd  ^  Herrick 

acc®  of  work  on  y®  highwayes  Josh  Rea  Jun'  ouerseer  1691 


Josh  Rea  Jun®  6  days  team  1  day  0.18.0 

Jn®  Rea  5  days:  Tho  Rayment  3  days  0.16.0 

Jn®  Trask  2  days  team  1  day  0.10,0 

Jn®  flint  hewing  timber  3*  James  Kettle  3^  days  0.10.0 
Edw  Bishope  2  days  team  half  day  0.07.0 

Edw  Bishope  Jun®  2  days:  team  ^  day  0.07,0 

Sam  Trask  2  days  m®  Jer:  Porter  tim^r  8"  0.12.0 

Rich**  williams  3  days  Cornet  Howard  2  days  0.10.0 


allowed  y®  Surveyars  0.05.6 


4.15.6 

Ordered  to  be  pd  ^  Const.  Jos.  Herrick 
abatements  to  Const®  Benj.  Home 

pay  1  s  d 

his  owne  Rates  3.  7.6  0.12.0 

Ens  Jn®  King  1.  3.4  0.07.4 

Jn®  Giles  1.  3.4  0.03.4 


post  5.14.2  1.02.8  post 

*  Sam**  Abbey  C®  as  ^  his  acc®  in  pay  disburst)  ^  ^ 

on  W“  Chubs  wife  j 

*  Jos  Houlton  C®  in  pay  for  weaueing  for^  ^  « 

W“Chubswife  J  U.lo.u 

paid  ^  Jn‘**  Putnam  in  pay  0.15.0 

[203]  at  a  gen®  Towne  meeting  y®  8***  march  1691/2 
maj®  Gedney  Chosen  Moderator 
Chosen  for  Select  men  to  seme  the  year  Ensueing 
Capt  Jn®  Higginson  m®  Israel  Porter  m®  Tim®  Lindall 
m®  Tho  Gardner  m®  Ph:  English  Cap*  Manas  Marston 
m®  Dan**  Andrew 

Chosen  for  Constables  to  seme  the  year  Ensueing 
Jn®  Putnam  Son  of  Nath:  Jn***  Putnam  Sam**  Stone  Peter 
osgood  Jos  Neale  Jn®  Robinson  Tho  Ruck 

voated  that  y®  Select  men  are  Impowerd  to  Repaire  the 
meeting  house  as  they  shall  Judge  needfull:  they  are  also 
desired  to  see  what  money  they  can  get  vpon  loan  for  the 
*  Crossed  out 
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accomplishment  of  the  same  to  be  Eepaid  againe  by  y* 
Towne 

voated  that  y®  Select  men  are  Impowerd  to  let  the  ferry 
goeing  oner  to  marblehead  to  y*  best  aduantage  they  Can 
voated  that  y*  Select  men  in  behalf  of  the  Towne  shall 
debase  two  acres  of  land  ||of  Jacob  Bamy||  for  the  vse 
of  the  Towne 

voated  that  y*  present  Select  men  shall  haue  the  same 
Instructions  as  was  giuen  the  Select  men  y®  last  year 
voated  that  the  Select  men  are  Impowerd  to  Settle  a 
^cel  of  marsh  &  thatch  at  the  North  End  of  the  north 
field  for  y*  benefit  of  the  generall  fence  of  said  field  not 
prohibiting  aney  person  from  shiping  of  or  landing  any 
thing  there  it  being  appointed  for  a  landing  place 

voated  that  y*  Select  men  are  Impowerd  to  Settle  the 
benefit  of  y*  ferry  ||ouer  to  beuerly|f  betwen  M®  Hoskins 
&  Jn°  massey  as  may  be  agreeable  to  Justice 


EAELY  COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
OF  SALEM. 

A  Recoed  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  the 
Port  of  Salem,  1750-1769. 

(ContiniLed  from  Volume  LXIX,  page  64) 

Saunders,  sch.,  50  tons,  Thomas  Staniford,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  June  5,  1760;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Feb.  29,  1760; 
from  Quebec,  Nov.  26,  1760;  to  Halifax,  Dec.  17,  1760; 
from  Halifax,  Jan.  15,  1761;  to  Halifax,  Feb.  3,  1761; 
from  Halifax,  Mar.  7,  1761;  to  Halifax,  Mar.  21,  1761; 
from  Philadelphia  to  Halifax,  July  13,  1761;  from  and 
to  Halifax,  Aug.  4,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1762; 
to  Halifax,  June  16,  1762;  from  Halifax,  July  14,  1762; 
to  Halifax,  July  24,  1762;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Sept.  1, 
1762;  from  Newfoundland,  Oct.  27,  1762;  to  Halifax, 
Nov.  5,  1762;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  20,  1762;  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Apr.  9,  1763;  from  Philadelphia,  May  21,  1763; 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  26,  1763;  from  Dominico,  Mar.  6, 
1764. 

Saunders,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Staniford,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  25,  1765;  from  St.  Kitts,  Apr.  2,  1766;  to 
West  Indies,  June  12,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  Sept. 
1,  1766;  James  Staniford,  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  25, 
1767,  from  Granada,  Aug.  1,  1767. 

Seaflower,  sloop,  30  tons,  Andrew  Ellingwood,  to 
Barbadoes,  Dec.  26,  1750;  from  Tortugas,  May  3,  1751. 

Seaflower,  sloop,  60  tons,  Peter  Green,  from  Fero, 
Apr.  1,  1751;  from  Newfoundland,  Aug.  2,  1751;  to 
West  Indies,  Sept.  11, 1751 ;  from  St.  Kitts,  May  2, 1752 ; 
to  Newfoundland,  May  20,  1752;  from  Newfoundland, 
July  20,  1752;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  29,  1752;  from  St. 
Martin^  Nov.  22,  1753. 

Seaflower,  sloop,  40  tons,  Ben.tamin  Lunt,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Aug.  10,  1751. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  48  tons,  Ben.tamin  Ward,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  7,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Apr. 
4,  1752. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  90  tons,  Winthrop  True,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  13,  1752. 
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Seaflowee,  sch.,  72  tons,  Moses  Titcomb,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  July  7,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  Nov.  14, 
1752. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  80  tons,  Thomas  Follinsby,  to 
Newfoundland,  July  16,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug. 
20,  1752. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  66  tons,  Waltee  Williams,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Aug.  20,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  Oct.  24, 
1752;  to  Newfoundland,  May  7,  1753;  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Aug.  7,  1753. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Hovey,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Nov.  9,  1752. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  72  tons,  Edmund  Haeeiman,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Aug.  21,  1753. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  66  tons,  John  Peaeson,  to  West 
Indies,  Aug.  31,  1753. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  Andrew  Woodbuey,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  23,  1754. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  60  tons,  Petee  Geeen,  from  Bar- 
badoes,  Feb.  25,  1755. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  Benjamin  Ellingwood,  to  Casco, 
July  11,  1755. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  30  tons,  Joseph  Lane,  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Oct.  8,  1755. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  James  Dennen,  to  Maryland,  Aug. 
31,  1756. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  36  tons,  Eleazee  Geovee,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  4,  1756. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  Maek  Haskell,  to  Halifax,  Jan. 
15,  1757. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  48  tons,  Geoege  Batcheldee,  to 
West  Indies,  May  13,  1757 ;  from  West  Indies,  Sept.  3, 
1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  21,  1757 ;  from  Montserrat, 
May  22,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  4,  1758. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  25  tons,  Samuel  Smallage,  from 
Tortola,  June  3,  1757. 

Seaflowee,  sloop,  70  tons,  Benjamin  Dannel,  to  Pis- 
eataqua,  Nov.  29,  1757. 

Seaflowee,  sch.,  26  tons,  Maek  Haskell,  to  Halifax, 
Nov.  30,  1757. 
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Seaflowee,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Knowlton,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  2,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  8,  1758;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  8,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  2,  1759. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  66  tons,  William  Coffin,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  13,  1759. 

Sea  Flower,  sch.,  70  tons,  Peter  Green,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  18,  1760. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Davis,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  12,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  17,  1761;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  28,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  5,  1762;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  8,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  2,  1763. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  52  tons,  Richard  Cox,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  17,  1760;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  25, 
1761. 

Seaflower,  sloop,  50  tons,  Ephraim  Dyer,  to  Oporto, 
Apr.  6,  1761. 

Seaflower,  sloop,  70  tons,  Peter  Green,  from  Lisbon, 
May  14,  1761. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Renew,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  31,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1762;  to 
Bilbao,  Feb.  10,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  July  19,  1763. 

Seaflower,  sloop,  45  tons,  Benjamin  Lovett,  to 
Guadaloupe,  Jan.  22,  1762., 

Seaflower,  sloop,  48  tons,  Benjamin  Lovett,  from 
Barbadoes,  July  22,  1762. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  70  tons,  James  Dennis,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  6,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  30,  1763;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  14,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  6,  1764. 

Seaflower,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  John  Knowlton,  to  Ca¬ 
diz,  Apr.  15,  1763. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  70  tons,  Samuel  Webb,  to  Antigua, 
Aug.  21,  1764;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Nov.  24,  1764;  to  St. 
Christopher’s,  May  3,  1765;  from  Turk’s  Island,  July  16, 
1765;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  3,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia, 
Dec.  2,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  15,  1766;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  14,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  28,  1766; 
from  Monte  Christo,  May  8,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  July 
16,  1767 ;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Nov.  2,  1767. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  60  tons,  Abel  Woodbury,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Oct.  28,  1765;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  3,  1766;  to 
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Virginia,  Mar.  17,  1766;  from  Virginia,  May  30,  1766; 
80  tons,  to  St.  Eustatia,  Nov.  6,  1767;  from  St.  Kitts, 
Feb.  27,  1768. 

Seaflower,  sch.,  60  tons,  Michael  Driver,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  13,  1766. 

Seahorse,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  John  Skinner,  to  Dart¬ 
mouth,  G.  B.,  June  19,  1751. 

Seahorse,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  George  Hunnewell,  from 
Newfoundland,  July  20,  1753. 

Seahorse,  sch.,  36  tons,  Benjamin  Lufkin,  to  Europe, 
May  5,  1756;  from  Lislxin,  Aug.  17,  1756;  to  Lisbon, 
Sept.  27,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  26,  1757;  to  Europe, 
June  2,  1757;  from  Lisbon,  autumn  of  1757. 

Seahorse,  sch.,  35  tons,  William  Worth,  to  West 
Indies,  July  7,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  10,  1758; 
to  West  Indies,  Jan.  5,  1759. 

Seahorse,  sch.,  40  tons,  Charles  Glover,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  25,  1760. 

Seahorse,  sch.,  66  tons,  Nehemiah  Somes,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  17,  1764;  from  Anguilla,  Mar.  19,  1764. 

Seahorse,  sch.,  60  tons,  Moses  Bray,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  14,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  20,  1765. 

Seahorse,  sch.,  60  tons,  Samuel  Robinson,  to  Europe, 
Oct.  30,  1765;  from  St.  IJbes,  Apr.  28,  1766. 

Sea  Nymph,  bgtne.,  75  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  from 
St.  L^bes,  Jan.  22,  1751;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  19,  1751. 

Sea  Nymph,  snow,  109  tons,  William  Dolliber,  to 
Bilbao,  Feb.  4,  1755;  for  Lisbon,  Oct.  9,  1755;  from 
Lisbon,  Mar.  30,  1756;  to  Lisbon,  Apr.  12,  1756;  from 
Cadiz,  Oct.  8,  1756;  to  Spain,  Dec.  1,  1756;  from  Co¬ 
runna,  June  12,  1757;  to  Lisbon,  July  27,  1757;  90 
tons,  from  and  to  Lisbon,  Jan.  11,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 

June  1,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  June  26,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 

Nov.  15,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  13,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 

Apr.  19,  1759;  to  Lisbon,  May  12,  1759. 

Shark,  sch.,  Thomas  Hollet,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  26, 
1754. 

Shingle,  sloop,  40  tons,  Joseph  Rivers,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Jan.  12,  1754. 
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Shielet,  snow,  120  tons,  Fkancis  Weight,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  11,  1765. 

Shielet,  sloop,  40  tons,  William  Campbell,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  June  28,  1758;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Aug.  1,  1758; 
from  Halifax,  Oct.  31,  1758;  Samuel  Leighton,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  13,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  23,  1759. 

Sibella,  sch.,  70  tons,  Samuel  Haeeis,  from  Surinam, 
Oct.  5,  1764. 

Silence,  sloop,  45  tons,  Nathaniel  Stone,  to  Rhode 
Island,  May  11,  1764;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  10,  1764;  to 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  1766. 

Silvia,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Cueeialge,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  13,'  1767. 

Snappee,  sch.,  45  tons,  John  Baekee,  to  Lisbon,  Jan. 
3,  1751;  from  Lisbon,  May  3,  1751. 

Snappee,  sch.,  56  tons,  Stephen  Vickeet,  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Jan.  26,  1757 ;  from  Philadelphia,  Mar.  15, 
1757. 

SoMEESwoETH,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Caleb  Hodgsdon,  from 
Sal  Tortugas,  May  18,  1764. 

SoMEEswoETH,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Caleb  Hodgsdon,  from 
Sal  Tortugas,  May  8,  1766. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  54  tons,  Samuel  West,  jr.,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  23,  1751. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  40  tons,  Samuel  West,  jr.,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  7,  1750;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  29,  1751;  to 
Maryland,  Nov.  23,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24,  1752. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Aechee,  from  Virginia, 
Mar.  14,  1753;  to  Virginia,  Nov.  19,  1753;  from  Bar- 
badoes  and  Anguilla,  May  28,  1754. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  46  tons,  William  Masuey,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  12,  1754. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  Zach.  Maeston,  from  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  30,  1756. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  50  tons,  Tobias  Davis,  jr.,  to  South 
Carolina,  Jan.  1,  1757 ;  to  South  Carolina,  Nov.  30,  1757, 
from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  20,  1758;  to  South  Carolina, 
Dec.  29,  1758;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  6,  1759. 

Spaeeow,  sch.,  42  tons,  James  Savage,  from  South 
Carolina,  Apr.,  16,  1757. 
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Sparrow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Peter  Ober,  jr.,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  22,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  3,  1765. 

Sparrow,  sch.,  36  tons,  Zachariah  Gage,  to  South 
Carolina,  Nov.  12,  1766. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  35  tons,  Joseph  Foster,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  Nov.  21.  1750;  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
23,  1751. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  60  tons,  Samuel  Hodges,  jr.,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  22,  1750;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  17, 
1751;  from  St.  Kitts,  June  19,  1751. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  30  tons,  Joseph  Couch,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  5,  1751. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  54  tons,  James  Lovet,  from  Cadiz, 
Mar.  28,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  28,  1751;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Jan.  20,  1752;  to  Madeira,  May  9,  1752;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  5,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  May  29,  1753; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  31,  1753;  to  Madeira,  Jan.  8, 
1754;  from  Madeira  and  Anguilla,  May  27,  1754;  to 
West  Indies,  Feb.  5,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  25, 
1755. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  60  tons,  William  Deadman,  to 
West  Indies,  July  23,  1751;  James  Savage,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  16,  1751;  from  North  Carolina,  May  11, 
1752. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jeremiah  Staniford,  to 
West  Indies,  Mar.  4,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  May  29, 
1752;  to  Bilbao,  July  23,  1752;  from  Bilbao,  Nov.  17, 
1752 ;  to  Spain,  Aug.  4,  1753. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  108  tons,  Elias  Delame,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  4,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  27,  1753. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  60  tons,  Jonathan  Webb,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  18,  1752;  from  North  Carolina,  May  10, 
1753;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  15,  1753. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  54  tons,  James  Hodges,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  July  6,  1752. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  36  tons,  James  McHard,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Apr.  30,  1753. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  30  tons,  Isaac  Martin,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  May  14,  1753;  from  Halifax,  July  11,  1753. 
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Speedwell,  sloop,  45  tons,  William  Webb,  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Sept.  28,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  15,  1753;  from 
Newfoundland,  Dec.  27,  1753;  to  Maryland,  Jan.  21, 
1754;  to  Newfoundland,  June  18,  1754;  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Aug.  10,  1754. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  54  tons,  Samuel  Goodwin,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  14,  1753. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  Joseph  Rust,  to  Halifax,  Dec.  22, 
1753;  from  Halifax,  Feb.  5,  1754. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  70  tons,  Thomas  Bangs,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Jan.  21,  1754. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  48  tons,  John  Ceockee,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  24,  1754. 

Speedwell,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Joseph  Luce,  from  Rhode 
Island  and  to  Portsmouth,  July  22,  1755. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  30  tons,  Wintheop  Teue,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  July  23,  1755;  for  Halifax,  Aug.  22,  1755. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  54  tons,  David  Masuey,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  8,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  16,  1756;  to 
West  Indies,  May  27,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  23, 
1756. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  Levi  Moeeell,  to  Halifax,  Sept. 
10,  1755;  to  Halifax,  Feb.  26,  1756;  from  Halifax,  Apr. 
20.  1756;  to  Halifax,  Apr.  28,  1756;  from  Halifax,  May 
6,  1756;  to  Halifax,  July  19,  1756;  from  Halifax,  Aug. 
23,  1756;  to  Halifax,  Sept.  2,  1756;  Theo.  Moeeill, 
from  Halifax,  Nov.  2,  1756. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  50  tons,  John  Ceockee,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  12,  1755;  from  Jamaica,  Mar.  11,  1756; 
to  West  Indies,  May  1,  1756;  from  Nevis,  Aug.  23,  1756. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  36  tons,  Jeeemiah  Stanifoed,  to 
West  Indies,  Dec.  10,  1755. 

Speedwell,  38  tons,  Daniel  Goodhue,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  22,  1755:  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  14,  1756. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  William  McHaed,  to  Halifax,  Apr. 
28,  1756;  from  Halifax,  May  31,  1756. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  Mayo  Geeenleaf,  to  Halifax,  June 
1,  1756;  from  Halifax,  July  13,  1756. 
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Speedweix,  8ch..  60  tons,  William  Patterson,  to 
South  Carolina,  Nov.  16,  1756;  from  South  Carolina, 
Mar.  24,  1757;  to  St.  Kitts,  July  2,  1757. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  Peter  Doliver,  to  Virginia,  Mar. 

18,  1757. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  42  tons,  Joseph  Mottey,  to  West 
Indies,  July  7,  1757. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  38  tons,  Adam  Cogswell,  to  Halifax, 
Dec.  16,  1757;  from  Halifax,  Feb.  1,  1758. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Symonds,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  30,  1757. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  42  tons,  Nicholas  Hussey,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Feb.  15,  1758;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Mar.  30,  1758; 
from  Halifax,  Mav  27.  1758;  40  tons,  to  Halifax,  June 
3,  1758. 

Speedwell,  seb.,  38  tons,  Jeremiah  Staniford,  to 
Maryland,  Feb.  21,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  15,  1758. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  40  tons,  Joseph  Mascoll,  jr.,  to 
West  Indies,  May  17,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  2, 
1758;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  20,  1758. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  38  tons,  Joseph  Foster,  to  West 
Indies,  June  22,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  9,  1758; 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  27,  1758;  from  West  Indies,  Jan. 

19,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  9,  1759;  from  Turk’s 
Island,  May  12,  1759. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  40  tons,  Lawrence  Furlong,  from 
Louisburg,  Oct.  16,  1758. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  20  tons,  John  Tuck,  from  North 
Carolina,  Sept.  16,  1761. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  20  tons,  William  Masury,  to  North 
Carolina,  Oct.  10,  1761. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  68  tons,  Joshua  Eldridge,  from 
Sal  Tortugas,  May  17,  1764. 

Speedwell,  sloop,  70  tons,  Jonathan  Webb,  to  North 
Carolina,  Oct.  29,  1765;  to  North  Carolina,  Apr.  21^ 

1766. 

Speedwell,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Tucker,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  11,  1766;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  6, 

1767. 
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Speedwell,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Ingeksoll,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  26,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  4,  1767. 

Spet,  sch.,  30  tons,  Ezekiel  Collins,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
7,  1757;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  11,  1758. 

Spry,  sch.,  30  tons,  John  Millett,  to  Virginia,  Dec.. 
1,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  17,  1761. 

Spry,  sch.,  30  tons,  John  Knowlton,  to  Monte 
Christo,  Nov.  28,  1761. 

Squirrel,  sloop,  48  tons,  Lemuel  Weeks,  to  New 
York,  June  13,  1752. 

Squirrel,  sch.,  28  tons,  Richard  Goss,  to  Connecticut, 
July  27,  1752.  ' 

Squirrel,  sch.,  James  Dennen,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  18, 
1754. 

Squirrel,  sch.,  30  tons,  Caleb  Woodbury,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  30,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  28,  1755. 

Squirrel,  sch.,  38  tons,  William  Ingeesoll,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  19,  1756. 

Stork,  ship,  110  tons,  George  Spender,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  27,  1751. 

Stork,  ship,  132  tons,  Charles  Florence,  to  Bilbao, 
Oct.  10,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  May  7,  1753;  to  Cadiz,  Aug. 
27,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  May  19,  1754;  to  Bilbao,  Aug.  16, 
1754;  from  London,  May  24,  1755;  John  Calley,  to 
Europe,  Aug.  29,  1755;  from  Oporto,  Jan.  22,  1756; 
Israel  Foster,  to  Europe,  Sept.  11,  1756;  from  Cadiz, 
May  5,  1757;  from  Spain,  Nov.  8,  1757;  from  Cadiz, 
Feb.  28,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  June  19,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 
Oct.  2,  1758;  to  Europe,  Jan.  25,  1759;  from  Cadiz, 
May  21,  1759;  to  Europe,  Sept.  15,  1759;  from  Cadiz, 
Jan.  12,  1760;  to  Cadiz,  May  27,  1760;  from  Bilbao, 
Sept.  9,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  29,  1760;  from  Monte 
Christo,  Apr.  21,  1761;  John  Calley,  to  Bilbao,  Sept. 
19,  1761. 

Stork,  sloop,  72  tons,  Israel  Foster,  to  Lisbon,  Apr. 
15,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  12,  1763;  Andrew  Tucker, 
jr.,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  17,  1763;  from  Teneriffe,  July  10, 
1764;  to  Jamaica,  Aug.  19,  1764;  from  St.  Domingo, 
Dec.  28,  1764;  to  Barbadoes,  Mar.  4,  1765;  from  Bar- 
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badoes,  June  4,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  15,  1765; 
from  West  Indies,  Xov.  22,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Apr. 
2,  1766. 

Stratford,  sloop,  Timothy  Tuttell,  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Apr.  8,  1756;  from  New  London,  Aug.  6,  1756; 
to  Connecticut,  Aug.  22,  1756. 

Success,  sloop,  50  tons,  Joseph  Hodges,  from  Barba- 
does,  Dec.  5,  1750;  to  Barbadoes,  May  4,  1751;  from 
Barbadoes,  Aug.  6,  1751. 

Success,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Ellingwood,  from 
Barbadoes,  Dec.  5,  1750;  to  Barbadoes,  Feb.  21,  1751; 
from  Barbadoes,  May  25,  1751;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  23, 
1751;  84  tons,  from  Barbadoes,  Nov.  16,  1751;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Apr.  15,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  July  1,  1752; 
to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  19,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Nov.  14, 
1752;  to  Barbadoes,  May  17,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  July 
24,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  12,  1753;  from  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  24,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  22,  1754;  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  July  9,  1754;  to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  21,  1754;  from 
Barbadoes,  Dec.  20,  1754. 

Success,  sloop,  50  tons,  Joseph  Mascoll,  jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  7,  1751. 

Success,  sloop,  40  tons,  Samuel  Blunt,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Mar.  11,  1752. 

Success,  sloop,  84  tons,  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  to 
West  Indies,  July  27,  1752. 

Success,  sch.,  30  tons,  Amos  Dwinnel,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  Aug.  29,  1752. 

Success,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Murphy,  to  Barbadoes, 
Mar.  8,  1753;  from  Antigua,  Jime  13,  1753. 

Success,  sch.,  54  tons,  William  Torry,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  June  3,  1754. 

Success,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Miles,  to  Barbadoes,  May 
6,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  July  22,  1755;  to  Barbadoes, 
Oct.  15,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  26,  1755. 

Success,  sch.,  Caleb  Woodbury,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
29,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  24,  1756. 

Success,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benjamin  Hind,  to  Barbadoes, 
Apr.  5,  1756;  from  Barbadoes,  June  14,  1756;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Aug.  19,  1756. 
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Success,  sch.,  40  tons,  Edmund  Weight,  to  Halifax, 
Nov.  18,  1756;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  14,  1757. 

Success,  sch.,  32  tons,  William  Smith,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  3,  1756;  from  Virginia,  Eeb.  28,  1757. 

Success,  ship,  50  tons,  William  King,  to  Jamaica, 
Jan.  3,  1757. 

Success,  sch.,  60  tons,  Stephen  Hatter,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Nov.  2,  1757. 

Success,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nathaniel  Eullee,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  Nov.  21,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
13,  1758. 

Success,  sch.,  11  tons,  Stilson  Hilton,  from  and  to 
New  London,  Nov.  26,  1757. 

Success,  sch.,  15  tons,  John  Allen,  to  Connecticut, 
Oct.  17,  1758. 

Success,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jonathan  Bootman,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  7,  1758. 

Success,  sch.,  30  tons,  Benjamin  Bates,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  2,  1750. 

Success,  sch.,  58  tons,  John  Bubier,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  14,  1759;  from  Monte  Christo,  Mar.  15,  1760. 

Success,  sch.,  62  tons,  Richard  Burnham,  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  15,  1759;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  31,  1760. 

Success,  sch.,  72  tons,  Aaron  Newhall,  to  Lisbon, 
Aug.  27,  1760;  from  Lisbon,  Dec.  11,  1760;  to  Europe, 
Apr.  15,  1761;  from  Lisbon,  Aug.  8,  1761;  to  Lisbon, 
Oct.  20,  1761;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  18,  1762;  to  Portugal, 
Aug.  1,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  29,  1762;  to  Europe, 
Jan.  27,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  May  28,  1763;  to  Lisbon, 
July  19,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  29,  1763. 

Success,  sch.,  22  tons,  S.4.muel  Dove,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Sept.  26,  1760;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  22,  1760;  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  9,  1761. 

Success,  sch.,  62  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  Oporto, 
Jan.  5,  1761;  from  Oporto,  Apr.  6,  1761. 

Success,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jacob  Oliver,  to  Lisbon,  Jan. 
12,  1761;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  15,  1761;  to  Virginia,  May 
4,  1762;  from  Virginia,  June  16,  1762;  to  Madeira,  July 
10,  1762;  from  New  York,  Nov.  19,  1762;  to  Europe, 
Apr.  2,  1763:  from  Lisbon,  Julv  19,  1763;  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  2,  1763. 
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Success,  sch.,  43  tons,  James  Oliver,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  28,  1761;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  25,  1762;  to  Lisbon, 
Aug.  23,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  Dec.  31,  1762;  to  Bilbao, 
Apr.  29,  1763;  70  tons.  Sept.  22,  1763,  to  Lisbon,  Nov. 
14,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  13,  1764. 

Success,  sloop,  30  tons,  Simeon  Freeman,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Mar.  17,  1763;  70  tons,  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  13, 
1763. 

Success,  scb.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Griste,  from  Barba- 
does  and  New  York,  Nov.  7,  1763. 

Success,  sch.,  90  tons,  Ignatius  Webber,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  3,  1764;  to  Bilbao,  Aug.  31,  1764;  from  Lisbon, 
Mar.  30,  1765;  to  Lisbon,  May  22,  1765;  from  Oporto, 
Aug.  10,  1765;  to  Lisbon,  Oct.  5,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  Oct. 
19,  1765;  from  St.  Ubes,  May  16,  1766;  to  Bilbao,  Aug. 
18,  1766;  from  St.  Ubes,  Feb.  12,  1767;  to  Bilbao,  June 
3,  1767;  from  Cadiz,  Dec.  8,  1767;  to  Europe,  Feb.  29, 
1768. 

Success,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Ingersoll,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mar.  9,  1765. 

Success,  sch.,  50  tons,  Sargent  Ingersoll,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  13,  1767. 

Success,  sch.,  50  tons,  Thomas  Griste,  from  Fal¬ 
mouth,  May  16,  1766. 

Susannah  and  Hannah,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Ste¬ 
vens,  from  Avario,  May  26,  1766. 

Susannah,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Charles  Florence,  from 
Europe,  Dec.  18,  1750;  to  Europe,  Jan.  28,  1751;  from 
Cadiz,  June  13,  1751;  to  Bilbao,  Aug.  6,  1751;  from 
Bilbao,  Dec.  19,  1751;  to  Bilbao,  Apr.  10,  1752;  from 
Bilbao,  July  25,  1752. 

Susannah,  bgtne.,  84  tons,  Samuel  Wallis,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  1,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  17,  1753. 

Susannah,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  John  Peirce,  to  Barbadoes, 
Aug.  26,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Nov.  30,  1752;  to  Cadiz, 
Jan.  8,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  May  9,  1753;  to  Bilbao,  Aug. 
14,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Feb.  27,  1754;  to  Bilbao,  May  19, 
1754;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  5,  1754. 
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Susannah,  snow,  80  tons,  John  Diamond,  from  Oporto 
and  to  Europe,  Aug.  30,  1755;  William  Coles,  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Dec.  3,  1755 ;  from  Lisbon,  May  8,  1756 ;  to  Europe, 
Dec.  31,  1756;  from  Cadiz,  May  21,  1757;  to  Oporto, 
June  27,  1757. 

Susannah,  sch.,  60  tons,  Francis  Wells,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  31,  1756. 

Susannah,  sch.,  30  tons,  Samuel  Hooper,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  10,  1757. 

Susannah,  sch.,  38  tons,  James  Calley,  to  Barbadoes, 
Nov.  27,  1758. 

Susannah,  sch.,  60  tons,  Richard  Robinson,  from 
Tortola,  May  21,  1759. 

Susannah,  sch.,  Samuel  Smalledge,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  9,  1757. 

Susannah,  sloop,  40  tons,  Thomas  Simonton,  from 
Philadelphia,  May  18,  1761. 

Susannah,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Pite,  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Dec.  15,  1761. 

Susannah,  sch.,  60  tons,  James  Williams,  to  Virginia, 
Jan.  9,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  9,  1764. 

Susannah,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  Europe, 
Oct.  30,  1765. 

Susannah,  sch.,  50  tons,  Samuel  Griffin,  from  New 
London,  Dec.  11,  1766. 

Swallow,  sch.,  65  tons,  Richard  Cowell,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  17,  1750. 

Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benmamin  Foster,  from 
Maryland,  Feb.  26,  1751;  to  Virginia,  Nov.  11,  1751; 
from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1752;  to  Virginia,  Nov.  14, 
1752;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  7,  1753;  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Nov.  12,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1754. 

Swallow,  sch.,  65  tons,  John  Roundy,  to  West  Indies, 
May  31,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  26,  1751;  84  tons, 
to  West  Indies,  Oct.  16,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  Jan.  10, 
1752;  to  West  Indies,  June  12,  1752. 

Swallow,  sch.,  36  tons,  Benjamin  Stone,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  9,  1751;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  2,  1752. 

Swallow,  sch.,  42  tons,  Jonas  Adams,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  9,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  15,  1752. 
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Swallow,  sch.,  40  tons,  Thomas  Philips,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  12,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  6,  1752. 

Swallow,  sch.,  40  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  May  27,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  July  11, 
1752;  to  Newfoundland,  Aug.  5,  1752;  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Nov.  8,  1752. 

Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  Samuel  Carrell,  to  Barha- 
does,  June  18,  1752. 

Swallow,  sch.,  72  tons,  Benajah  Titcomb,  to  West 
Indies,  Aug.  6,  1752 ;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  12, 1753;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  6,  1753. 

Swallow,  bgtne.,  84  tons,  James  Collins,  from  Bar- 
badoes,  Aug.  6,  1752. 

Swallow,  sloop,  72  tons,  James  Savage,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Aug.  7,  1752. 

Swallow,  sch.,  84  tons,  John  Roundy,  from  Jamaica, 
Oct.  6,  1752 ;  John  Dixey,  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  31,  1752 ; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Mav  11,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  Sept. 
10,  1753. 

Swallow,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Simonds,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Nov.  23,  1752;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  31, 
1753;  to  Marvland,  Nov.  29,  1753;  from  Marvland,  Mar. 
15,  1754. 

Swallow,  sch.,  Nathaniel  Yell,  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  4,  1752;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  20,  1753; 
from  North  Carolina,  May  19,  1754. 

Swallow,  sch.,  50  tons,  James  Savage,  to  West  Indies, 
June  2,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  6,  1753;  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Sept.  13,  1753;  from  Philadelphia,  Oct.  17,  1753. 

Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  Nicholas  Follet,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  8,  1753. 

Swallow,  sch.,  84  tons,  Michael  Wormstid,  to  Cadiz, 
Jan.  26,  1754;  from  Cadiz,  Aug.  22,  1754;  to  Europe, 
Nov.  13,  1754;  from  Lisbon,  Feb.  25,  1755;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  2,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  21,  1755. 

Swallow,  sloop,  68  tons,  Edmund  Harriman,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  June  10,  1754;  from  Newfoundland,  July  26,  1754. 

Swallow,  sloop,  60  tons,  William  Carpenter,  to 
Jamaica,  Nov.  6,  1754. 
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Swallow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Josiaii  Lovett,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Nov.  15,  1754;  from  ^tlaryland,  Feb.  21, 
1755;  to  Virginia,  Nov.  26,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Feb. 

24,  1756. 

Swallow,  sch.,  48  tons,  Pinsent  Bickford,  to  Barba- 
does,  Dec.  20,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  1,  1755. 

Swallow,  sch.,  46  tons,  William  ^Iasury,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Mar.  11,  1755. 

Swallow,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Woodcock,  from  and 
to  Jamaica,  Apr.  7,  1755;  from  Jamaica,  Mar.  31,  1756; 
to  Jamaica,  May  11,  1756;  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  14, 
1756;  to  Jamaica,  Oct.  14,  1756. 

Swallow,  sell.,  70  tons,  John  Pearson,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  17,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  8,  1755. 

Swallow,  sloop,  72  tons,  William  Coffin,  to  Halifax, 
Aug.  5,  1755;  from  Halifax,  Sept.  10,  1755;  to  Halifax, 
Oct.  23,  1755;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Nov.  29,  1755;  from 
Halifax,  Jan.  17,  1756;  to  Halifax,  Mar.  1,  1756;  from 
Halifax,  Apr.  27,  1756;  to  Halifax,  May  22,  1756; 
from  Halifax,  June  28,  1756;  to  Halifax,  July  21,  1756; 
from  Halifax,  Aug.  23,  1756;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Oct. 

25,  1756;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  6,  1757;  from  Halifax, 
Apr.  13,  1757;  to  Halifax,  July  2,  1757;  from  Halifax, 
July  12,  1757;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Oct.  8,  1757;  to 
Halifax,  Mar.  7,  1757 ;  from  Halifax,  Nov.  16,  1757 ;  to 
Halifax,  June  22,  1758. 

Swallow,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Jones,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  11,  1755;  from  Anguilla,  Feb.  13,  1756;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Mar.  26,  1756. 

Swallow,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Allen,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  11,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  3,  1756;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  9,  1756;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  23,  1757;  to 
Maryland,  Mar.  6,  1757. 

Swallow,  sch.,  65  tons,  Philip  Lewis,  from  Nevis, 
Jan.  29,  1756;  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  Mar.  15,  1756;  from 
Cadiz,  Sept.  20,  1756;  to  St.  Eustatia,  Dec.  4,  1756. 

Swallow,  sch.,  28  tons,  John  Hathorne,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Jan.  13,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  18,  1757. 

Swallow,  sloop,  Jeremiah  Pote,  to  Philadelphia, 
Apr.  3,  1762. 
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Swallow,  sloop,  48  tons,  Israel  Stone,  to  Halifax, 
May  26,  1757;  from  Halifax,  July  1,  1757;  to  Halifax, 
July  14,  1757;  from  Piscataqua  and  to  Halifax,  Sept.  3, 

1757. 

Swallow,  sch.,  54  tons,  John  Bowles,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  31,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  19,  1758;  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June  7,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  12,  1759. 

Swallow,  sch.,  42  tons,  Josiah  Lovett,  to  ^laryland, 
Nov.  25,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  10,  1758;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  7,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1759;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  3,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24,  1760; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  4,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1761; 
to  Virginia,  Xov.  25,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  18. 
1762;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  22,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
4,  1763;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  28,  1763;  from  Maryland, 
Mar.  16,  1764;  to  Virginia,  Nov.  27,  1764;  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Mar.  21,  1765. 

Swallow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Peter  Woodbury,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  5,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1758;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  7,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1759. 

Swallow,  sch.,  25  tons,  Benjamin  Dodge,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  12,  1757;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  27, 

1758. 

Swallow,  sch.,  40  tons,  Daniel  Goodhue,  to  Virginia, 
Mar.  11,  1758. 

Swallow,  sloop,  60  tons,  Mayo  Greenleaf,  from  An¬ 
tigua,  June  7,  1758. 

Swallow,  sch.,  24  tons,  Edward  Beacham,  to  West 
Indies,  June  19,  1758. 

Swallow,  sch.,  45  tons,  George  Glover,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  25,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1759. 

Swallow,  sch.,  57  tons,  Jacob  Oliver,  to  Europe,  Dec. 
9,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  23,  1759;  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  29, 
1759;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  2,  1760. 

Swallow,  sloop,  54  tons,  William  Patterson,  to 
West  Indies,  Apr.  23,  1759;  from  West  Indies,  Aug.  14, 

1759. 

Swallow,  sch.,  38  tons,  Peter  Ober,  jr.,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  5,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  23,  1760;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  19,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1761;  to 
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Virginia,  Nov.  13,  1761;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  9,  1762; 
to  Virginia,  Nov.  12,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  1,  1763. 

Swallow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Samuel  Griffin,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  14,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  5,  1760;  to 
Maryland,  Nov.  21,  1760;  to  Virginia,  Jan.  5,  1762. 

Swallow,  sloop,  54  tons,  Benjamin  Lovit,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  15,  1760;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  24,  1760; 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  21,  1760;  from  Porto  Rico,  Mar. 
24,  1761. 

Swallow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Daniel  Goodhue,  to  Halifax, 
Sept.  6,  1760;  to  Halifax,  Oct.  7,  1760. 

Swallow,  sch.,  54  tons,  Nathaniel  Knight,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  12,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30,  1761. 

Swallow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Peter  Woodbury,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Mar.  11,  1761;  from  and  to  Maryland,  Apr.  7, 
1762;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  10,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr. 
2,  1763. 

Swallow,  sloop,  54  tons,  William  Morgan,  to  West 
Indies,  July  20,  1761. 

Swallow,  sch.,  30  tons,  Zebulon  Lufkin,  to  Virginia, 
Sept.  2,  1761;  from  Virginia,  Nov.  28,  1761. 

Swallow,  sch.,  54  tons,  Steven  Osborne,  to  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  Nov.  16,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30, 
1762;  66  tons,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  1,  1764;  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Mar.  29,  1765;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  11,  1766;  from 
Maryland,  Mar.  23,  1767. 

Swallow,  sch.,  57  tons,  Thomas  Benson,  to  Barha- 
does,  Dec.  28,  1761;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  15,  1762. 

Swallow,  sch.,  54  tons,  Joseph  Pitman,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  20,  1762. 

Swallow,  sloop,  60  tons,  Thomas  Oliver,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  22,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  6,  1763. 

Swallow,  sloop,  60  tons,  Jeremiah  Pote,  to  Halifax, 
Apr.  15,  1763;  to  Louisburg,  June  28,  1763;  from  Cadiz, 
May  7,  1764. 

Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Griste,  to  Barbadoes, 
Aug.  24,  1763. 

Swallow,  sch.,  50  tons,  Peter  Ober,  jr.,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  22,  3763;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  1,  1764. 

Swallow,  sch.,  66  tons,  Henry  Cook,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  2,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  4,  1764. 
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Swallow,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Pulling,  jr.,  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  July  20,  1764;  Jonathan  Pulling,  from  Cadiz, 
Mar.  2,  1765. 

Swallow,  sch.,  36  tons,  Robert  Stanley,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  27,  1764;  48  tons,  fi’om  Virginia,  Mar.  2,  1765;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  6,  1766. 

Swallow,  sch.,  50  tons,  Thomas  Gerry,  jr.,  from  Ma¬ 
deira  and  Lisbon,  Apr.  16,  1765. 

Swallow,  sloop,  70  tons,  Larkin  Thorndike,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Apr.  22,  1765;  from  Virginia,  June  18,  1765;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  31,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  8,  1767. 

Swallow,  sloop,  68  tons,  John  Grush,  from  Cape 
Nicholas,  June  18,  1765. 

Swallow,  sloop,  70  tons,  William  Pousland,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  July  24,  1765;  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  17,  1765;  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  30,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  11, 
1766;  from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  13,  1766;  to  West  Indies, 
June  9,  1767;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sept.  17,  1767;  to 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  5,  1767 ;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  29, 
1768. 

Swallow,  sch.,  35  tons,  Daniel  Giddings,  to  Virginia, 
Oct.  29,  ( ?). 

Swallow,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Lovit,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  1,  1766. 

Swallow,  sch.,  50  tons,  Robert  Standly,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Feb.  28,  1767. 

Swallow,  sch.,  42  tons,  Joseph  Lovett,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Mar.  17,  1767. 

Swallow,  sch.,  60  tons,  Henry  Cook,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  24,  1767;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  28,  1768. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  Enoch  Bayley,  from  Halifax, 
Aug.  26,  1751;  to  Halifax,  Sept.  28,  1751. 

Swan,  sloop,  20  tons,  Benjamin  Waite,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Apr.  29,  1752. 

Swan,  sloop,  48  tons,  Thomas  Arey,  from  Rhode 
Island,  July  25,  1752. 

Swan,  sloop,  30  tons,  Nathaniel  Jones,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  May  15,  1753;  from  Newfoundland,  July  19,  1753. 

Swan,  sloop,  36  tons,  Nathaniel  Rust,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  Dec.  12,  1753. 
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Swan,  sloop,  36  tons,  Nicholas  Tract,  to  Maryland, 
Jan.  16,  1754;  from  and  to  Newfoundland,  June  24, 
1754;  from  Newfoundland,  Aug.  6,  1754. 

Swan,  sloop,  Patrick  Tracey,  from  Maryland,  May 
3,  1754. 

Swan,  sloop,  70  tons,  Samuel  Gooding,  to  Antigua, 
Aug.  16,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  27,  1755. 

Swan,  sloop,  70  tons,  Amos  Blake,  to  Newfoundland, 
Nov.  13,  1754. 

Swan,  sch.,  Nehemiah  Adams,  to  Maryland,  Nov.  23. 
1754. 

Swan,  sch.,  Joseph  Allen,  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30, 

1756. 

Swan,  sloop,  Joshua  Tidcomb,  to  Halifax,  May  12, 

1757. 

Swan,  sch.,  36  tons,  John  Archer,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
12,  1757 ;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  28,  1758. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  Daniel  Goodhue,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Dec.  3,  1757 ;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  12,  1758;  from 
Maryland,  Mar.  3,  1759;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  28,  1759; 
from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1760. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nehemiah  Addams,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Mar.  13,  1758, 

Swan,  sch.,  36  tons,  Philip  Sanders,  jr.,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  9,  1758. 

Swan,  sch.,  36  tons,  John  Tarrant,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Apr.  11,  1759. 

Swan,  sch.,  16  tons,  Samuel  Lee,  jr.,  to  Louisbursr, 
Apr.  24,  1759. 

Swan,  sch.,  16  tons,  Joseph  Leach,  from  Louisburg, 
Oct.  29,  1759. 

Swan,  sch.,  18  tons,  Stilson  Hilton,  to  Connecticut, 
Dec.  1,  1759;  to  Connecticut,  Oct.  28,  1760;  from  New 
London,  Dec.  11,  1760;  to  Connecticut,  Oct.  19,  1761; 
from  Connecticut,  Dec.  31,  1761. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Choate,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  12,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24,  1761;  to  "Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  18,  1761;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  18,  1762. 

Swan,  sloop,  55  tons,  John  Goodwin,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  June  4,  1761. 
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Swan,  sch.,  36  tons,  William  Hilbert,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  24,  1761;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  15,  1762. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  Isaac  Thorndike,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  25,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1762;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  22,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1763. 

Swan,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Whitford,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  1,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1762. 

Swan,  sch.,  36  tons,  Thomas  Gautier,  to  Virginia, 
Nov,  20,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  21,  1763;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  15,  1763. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  George  Pierce,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
22,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  21,  1763;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  13,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  10,  1764. 

Swan,  sch.,  42  tons,  William  Low,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
2,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  2,  1763. 

Swan,  sch.,  50  tons,  Francis  Grant,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  11,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  7,  1763. 

Swan,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Berry,  to  Dominico,  Dec. 
16,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  20,  1764;  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  28,  1764;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  15, 
1765. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jonathan  Giles,  from  Virginia. 
Apr.  27,  1764. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  Habakuk  Bowditch,  to  Barba- 
does,  Dec.  19,  1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  22,  1765;  to 
St.  John’s,  May  28,  1765. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Parsons,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  19,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Jan.  6,  1766. 

Swan,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Taft,  to  Cadiz,  Apr. 
22,  1766. 

Swan,  sch.,  46  tons,  Isaac  Somes,  to  West  Indies,  Dec. 
26,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe,  June  3,  1767;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  7,  1767;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Nov.  20,  1767. 

Swan,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Lambert,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  13,  1767;  from  Anguilla,  Apr.  10,  1767. 

Sweet,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Deverix  Dennis,  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Jan.  8,  1765;  from  Aveiro,  May  9,  1765;  to  Europe, 
Oct.  4,  1765;  from  Aveiro,  June  5,  1766;  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Dee.  22,  1766;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  24,  1767. 
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Tammy,  sch'.,  35  tons,  Thomas  Wharff,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  23,  1750;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  16,  1751. 

Tammy,  sch.,  42  tons,  Andrew  Haskell,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  4,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1752;  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Dec.  11,  1752;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  20, 
1753;  John  Peirce,  to  Maryland,  Nov.  23,  1753;  from 
Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1754;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  6,  1757; 
from  Virginia,  Mar.  7,  1758. 

Tartar,  snow,  112  tons,  James  Davis,  to  Bilbao,  Apr. 
17,  1752;  from  Bilbao,  Aug.  22,  1752;  to  Spain  or  Portu¬ 
gal,  Dec.  11,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  July  6,  1753;  to  Bilbao, 
Sept.  20,  1753;^  from  Cadiz,  May  19,  1754;  to  Bilbao, 
Aug.  10,  1754;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  29,  1755;  to  Europe, 
May  13,  1755;  from  Oporto,  Aug.  29,  1755;  to  Europe, 
Jan.  10,  1756;  from  Cadiz,  June  29,  1756;  Edward 
Gibaut,  110  tons,  to  Lisbon,  Sept.  20,  1756;  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  Eeb.  3,  1757 ;  from  New  York  and  to  Bilbao,  Dec. 
13,  1757,  from  Lisbon,  May  19,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  Aug.  7, 
1758;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  5,  1759;  to  Bilbao,  May  24, 
1759;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  4,  1759;  to  Europe,  Dec.  17, 
1759;  from  Lisbon,  May  22,  1760;  to  Bilbao,  Dec.  4, 
1760;  from  Bilbao,  Apr.  13,  1761;  to  Europe,  June  8, 
1761. 

Tartar,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Slewman,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  July  20,  1761. 

Tartar,  bgtne.,  120  tons,  Edward  Gibaut,  to  Barba- 
does,  Dec.  14,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  6,  1764;  to 
Bilbao,  May  1,  1764;  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  10,  1764;  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  Dec.  8,  1764;  from  St.  Ubes,  May  20,  1765;  to  Eur¬ 
ope,  June  29,  1765;  from  Oporto,  Oct.  21,  1765;  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Oct.  26,  1765;  from  St.  Ubes,  May  12,  1766;  Joseph 
Cabot,  jr.,  to  Bilbao,  Oct.  10,  1766;  from  Cadiz,  Apr. 
11,  1767;  to  Bilbao,  May  25,  1767 ;  from  St.  Ubes,  Sept. 
29,  1767;  Benjamin  Warren,  to  Bilbao,  Dec.  4,  1767; 
from  St.  Ubes,  Apr.  28,  1768. 

Telemachus,  sch.,  96  tons,  Daniel  Marquand,  to 
Halifax,  Oct.  14,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  Jan.  8, 
1753;  to  Halifax,  Apr.  14,  1753. 

Thankful,  sch.,  45  tons,  Abel  Gardner,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  5,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  23,  1765. 
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Theadorich,  ship,  160  tons,  Samuel  Lawrence,  to 
Barbadoes,  Apr.  9,  1753. 

Thomas,  sloop,  60  tons,  Stephen  Browne,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  June  18,  1751. 

Thomas,  sloop,  60  tons,  Israel  Smith,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  May  9,  1754. 

Thomas,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  St.  Barbe,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  10,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  May  3,  1763;  to  Lisbon, 
June  6,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  27,  1763. 

Thomas,  sch.,  50  tons,  Adam  Wellman,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  12,  1766;  from  Dominico,  Nov.  2,  1767;  to 
West  Indies,  Jan.  8,  1768;  from  Dominico,  Apr.  2,  1768. 

Thomas  and  Eliza,  48  tons,  Benjamin  Hind,  to 
Guadeloupe,  Nov.  22,  1760. 

Thrasher,  sloop,  54  tons,  James  Bourk,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Jan.  16,  1764;  to  Rhode  Island,  Jan.  27,  1764. 

Three  Brothers,  sch.,  30  tons,  Richard  Masury,  to 
Virginia,  Nov.  30,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1754; 
to  Maryland,  Dec.  3,  1764;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  9, 
1755;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  15,  1756;  to  Halifax, 
July  29,  1757. 

Three  Brothers,  sch.,  32  tons,  Michael  Driver,  to 
Virgin  Islands,  Nov.  11,  1758. 

Three  Brothers,  sch.,  90  tons,  Daniel  Glover,  to 
Bilbao,  Aug.  6,  1767 ;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  28,  1768. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Williams,  jr., 
from  Barbadoes,  Jan.  2,  1751. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Griste,  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  Feb.  20,  1751;  to  Lisbon,  Nov.  18,  1751;  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  Feb.  27,  1752. 

Three  Friends,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Galley,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  June  27,  1752. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  100  tons,  Thomas  Boutineau, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  June  29,  1752. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  54  tons,  John  Williams,  jr.,  to 
West  Indies,  Nov.  15,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Jan.  19, 
1753. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Bubier,  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Dec.  14,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  28,  1755;  to 
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St.  Christopher’s,  Oct.  28,  1757;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb. 
10,  1758;  John  Stacey,  to  Gibraltar,  June  8,  1758. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  32  tons,  Michael  Driver,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  22,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  5,  1759. 

Three  Friends,  sch.,  36  tons,  Henry  Florance,  to 
West  Indies,  June  10,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  ^^ov.  1, 
1760;  Larkin  Thorndike,  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  12, 
1761.' 

Three  Friends,  40  tons,  Israel  Ober,  to  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Mar.  24,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  28,  1762; 
to  Xova  Scotia,  July  13,  1762;  from  Halifax,  Aug.  19, 
1762;  to  South  Carolina,  Sept.  25,  1762;  from  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  TO,  1762;  to  St.  Kitts,  Jan.  6,  1763. 

Three  Friends,  sloop,  36  tons,  Joseph  Wadleigh, 
from  Sal  Tortugas,  May  20,  1767. 

Three  Sisters,  sch.,  44  tons,  Jonas  Adams,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  11,  1752;  from  Anguilla,  Mar.  21,  1753. 

Three  Sisters,  sch.,  Robert  Frye,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
3,  1754;  to  Korth  Carolina,  Kov.  28,  1755;  from  North 
Carolina,  Feb.  16.  1756;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  3,  1756; 
36  tons,  from  North  Carolina,  Feb.  23,  1757 ;  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  8,  1757 ;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  13, 
1758;  to  South  Carolina,  Dec.  8,  1758;  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mar.  21,  1759;  to  South  Carolina,  Dec.  1,  1759; 
from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  3,  1760;  John  Batten,  to 
West  Indies,  Feb.  9,  1761;  from  West  Indies,  May  19, 
1761;  John  Derby,  to  West  Indies,  July  10,  1761;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  26,  1761;  John  Bowditch,  to  Barba- 
does,  Jan.  29,  1762;  from  Martinico,  May  24,  1762;  to 
West  Indies,  July  7,  1762;  from  Havana,  Dec.  1,  1762; 
to  Havana,  Dec.  14,  1762;  from  Havana,  Apr.  30,  1763. 

Three  Sisters,  sch.,  45  tons,  Thomas  Bowditch,  to 
Quebec,  June  21,  1764;  from  Quebec,  Oct.  8,  1764. 

Tiger,  snow,  130  tons,  Abram  Widditt,  for  Liverpool, 
June  17,  1755. 

Tinker,  sch.,  52  tons,  Nathaniel  Bo  wars,  from  and 
to  Halifax,  Dec.  1,  1758. 

Titcomb,  sch.,  54  tons,  James  Collins,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  29,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  2,  1763;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  3,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  11,  1765;  Michael 
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Driver,  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  23,  1767 ;  from  St.  Eusta- 
tia,  Apr.  8,  1768. 

Traveler,  sch.,  22  tons,  Jonathan  Millet,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  11,  1759. 

True  Blew,  sloop,  48  tons,  Thomas  Bowditch,  to 
Martinico,  Nov.  23,  1762;  Nathaniel  Knight,  from 
Annapolis  Roval,  Aug.  18,  1762;  to  Nova  Scotia,  Aug. 
21,  1762. 

True  Briton,  sch.,  80  tons,  James  Blake,  to  West 
Indies,  May  5,  1766;  from  Martinico,  Oct.  4,  1766;  to 
West  Indies,  Nov.  5,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  Apr.  16, 
1767;  Michael  Driver,  to  West  Indies,  May  25,  1767; 
JosiAii  Batchelder,  to  West  Indies,  June  26,  1767; 
from  Jamaica,  Sept.  29,  1767;  James  Blake,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  29,  1767;  Josiah  Batchelder,  from  Mar¬ 
tinico,  Apr.  29,  1768. 

Truth  and  Daylight,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joshua  Haskell, 
to  Spain,  Mar.  20,  1752;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  12,  1752; 
from  Lisbon,  June  24,  1752;  from  Montserrat,  Nov.  21, 
1752;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  20,  1752. 

Tryal,  sloop,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Webb,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  30,  1750;  from  North  Carolina,  May  19,  1751. 

Tryal,  sch.,  80  tons,  Thomas  Dean,  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mar.  26,  1751;  to  Madeira,  May  17,  1751. 

Tryal,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Langdon,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Nov.  29,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10, 
1752;  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  Nov.  22,  1752;  from 
Maryland,  Mar.  16,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  17,  1753; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  15,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Nov. 
2,  1754;  from  Jamaica,  Jan.  30,  1755;  from  Maryland, 
Mar.  12,  1756. 

Tryal,  sch.,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Manning,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  3,  1751;  from  Jamaica,  Apr.  13,  1752;  to  Bar- 
badoes.  May  26,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  13,  1752. 

Tryal,  sloop,  48  tons,  Benjamin  Cobb,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Aug.  4,  1752. 

Tryal,  sch.,  80  tons,  Daniel  Mackey,  to  West  Indies, 
Nov.  9,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  26,  1753;  to  West 
Indies,  May  27,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  15,  1753; 
to  West  Indies,  Nov.  24,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar. 
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28,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  June  1,  1754;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Sept.  9,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  27,  1754;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  8,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  29, 
1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  20,  1756. 

Tbyal,  sell.,  John  Hale,  to  Halifax,  Mar.  22,  1754. 

Tkyal,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Crocker,  to  Bermuda, 
July  8,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  6,  1756. 

Tryal,  sloop,  James  Chase,  to  Halifax,  Oct.  18,  1755; 
to  Halifax,  Aug.  31,  1756. 

Tryal,  sloop,  60  tons,  Benjamin  Newman,  to  Lisbon, 
Mar.  9,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  July  21,  1756. 

Tryal,  sloop,  Nicholas  Hussey,  from  Halifax,  Oct. 
11,  1756. 

Tryal,  scb.,  80  tons,  William  Headman,  to  Jamaica, 
Hec.  11,  1756;  from  Jamaica,  Aug.  20,  1757. 

Tryal,  sloop,  66  tons,  John  Ingebsoll,  from  Jamaica, 
Mar.  21,  1757. 

Tryal,  sch.,  80  tons,  Josiah  Orne,  to  Jamaica,  Nov. 
25,  1757;  from  Jamaica,  Aug.  21,  1758;  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  15,  1758;  from  Jamaica,  May  15,  1759. 

Tryal,  sch.,  41  tons,  Nehemiah  Bresson,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  23,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  15,  1759. 

Tryal,  sch.,  50  tons,  Robert  Elwell,  to  West  Indies, 
Mar.  6,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  July  16,  1759. 

Tryal,  sch.,  80  tons,  Jonathan  Webb,  jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  July  3,  1759. 

Tryal,  sloop,  15  tons,  Elisha  White,  from  New 
Haven,  Oct.  24,  1759. 

Tryal,  sch.,  45  tons,  David  Ingebsoll,  to  Barbadoes, 
Mar.  11,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  5,  1760. 

Tetal,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Bradford,  from  Tortola, 
June  10,  1760. 

Tryal,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Cox,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  12,  1761;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Apr.  15,  1761. 

Tryal,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Ropes,  4th,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  June  1,  1761;  to  West  Indies,  July  29,  1761;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  21,  1761. 

Tryal,  sloop,  50  tons,  Nathaniel  Knight,  to  West 
Indies,  July  8,  1761;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  19,  1761; 
to  Guadaloupe,  Feb.  15,  1762. 
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Tryal,  sch.,  42  tons,  Benjamin  Woodberry,  to  Vir 
ginia,  Nov.  25,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1762;  to 
Virginia,  Nov.  22,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  1,  1763; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  16,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21, 
1764. 

Tryal,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nicholas  Thorndike,  to  South 
Carolina,  June  22,  1762;  from  South  Carolina,  Sept.  18, 
1762. 

Tryal,  sch.,  40  tons,  Zachariah  Gage,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  20,  1762. 

Tryal,  sch.,  54  tons,  George  Roundy,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  10,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  19,  1763. 

Tryal,  sch.,  65  tons,  Nathaniel  Knight,  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Aug.  10,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  3,  1763; 
to  South  Carolina,  Dec.  3,  1763. 

Tryal,  sch..  60  tons,  Joseph  Mottey,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Dec.  3,  1764;  from  Tortugas,  May  14,  1765;  to  St.  Kitts, 
Aug.  19,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Nov.  30,  1765. 

Tryal,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Tittle,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
22,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  16,  1765;  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Dec.  11,  1767;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  5,  1768. 

Tryal,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Symonds,  to  North 
Carolina,  Oct.  12,  1765;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  29,  1766; 
to  Marvland,  Dec.  10,  1766;  from  Marvland,  Apr.  13, 
1767. 

Tryal,  sch.,  66  tons,  William  Slewman,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  May  10,  1766. 

Tryal,  sch..  50  tons,  James  Buffington,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  9,  1767;  from  Granada,  May  8,  1767. 

Tryal,  sch.,  75  tons,  Josiah  Orne,  to  West  Indies, 
May  12,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  27,  1768;  from 
Monte  Christo,  - ,  1768. 

Tryall,  sch.,  30  tons,  Joseph  Lufkin,  to  Virginia  or 
Marvland,  Dec.  8,  1750;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30,  1751. 

Tryall,  sloop,  18  tons,  Gilbert  Hoffington,  from 
Maryland,  Aug.  12,  1757 ;  to  Maryland,  Aug.  19,  1757. 

Tryall,  sch.,  41  tons,  William  Langdon,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Dec.  7,  1757;  from  Philadelphia,  Feb.  12,  1758. 

Tryall,  sloop,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Peele,  jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  June  1,  1759;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  21,  1759; 
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to  West  Indies,  Mar,  7,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  Sept. 
8,  1760;  to  Guadaloupe,  Jan.  10,  1761;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  May  23,  1761. 

Try  ALL,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Slewman,  to  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Jan.  26,  1762;  from  St.  Kitts,  May  24,  1762;  to 
West  Indies,  June  22,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept. 
21,  1762;  to  Martinico,  Nov.  9,  1762;  from  Martinico, 
May  17,  1763. 

Trtton,  sch.,  Mayo  Greenleaf,  to  Virginia,  Jan.  1, 
1753;  from  Virginia,  May  12,  1753. 

Tryton,  48  tons,  John  Jones,  to  Newfoundland,  Julv 
4,  1753. 

Tryton,  snow,  110  tons,  John  Kent,  to  Liverpool, 
Mar.  16,  1754. 

Tryton,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Nicholson,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  7,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21,  1763;  to 
Barbadoes,  Feb.  23,  1764;  from  Dominico,  June  13,  1764. 

Tryton,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Ebenezer  Kent,  to  Bilbao, 
Dec.  6,  1764;  from  St.  FLes,  May  6,  1765;  to  Bilbao, 
June  22,  1765;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  30,  1765. 

Turtle,  sch.,  30  tons,  Samuel  Dove,  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Sept.  28,  1759;  Joseph  Busier,  to  Barbadoes,  Feb. 
11,  1760. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  70  tons,  Richard  Stevens, 
from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  5,  1750;  to  Bilbao,  Mar.  19,  1751; 
from  Cadiz  and  to  Philadelphia,  Aug.  30,  1751. 

Two  Brothers,  ship,  150  tons,  John  Williamson,  to 
Jamaica,  Jan.  24,  1751. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  65  tons,  Jonathan  Gardner, 
]'r.,  to  Barbadoes,  May  16,  1751;  from  St.  Kitts,  Aug. 
20,  1751. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  70  tons,  Richard  Stevens,  from 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  1751;  to  Barbadoes,  Feb.  11,  1752; 
from  and  to  West  Indies,  July  27,  1752 ;  from  Barbadoes, 
Oct.  16,  1752;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  22,  1752;  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Apr.  14,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  July  7,  1753;  from 
Barbadoes,  Sept.  12,  1753;  to  Barbadoes,  June  20,  1754; 
from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  22,  1754;  to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  23, 
1754;  from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  21,  1754;  to  Barbadoes,  July 
23,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  13,  1755;  to  Barbadoes, 
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Jan.  28,  1756;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  30,  1756;  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Sept.  22,  1756;  64  tons,  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  3,  1757; 
to  Barbadoes,  May  12,  1757 ;  from  Barbadoes,  July  6, 
1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  13,  1757 ;  from  Barbadoes, 
Jan.  2,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  June  5,  1758;  from  Barba¬ 
does,  Sept.  10,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  11,  1759;  from 
Barbadoes,  June  29,  1759;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  27,  1759; 
from  Barbadoes,  Jan.  21,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  8, 
1760;  from  Barbadoes  to  Quebec,  July  8,  1760;  from 
Quebec,  Sept.  18,  1760;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  28,  1760; 
from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  4,  1761;  to  Halifax  and  Louisburg, 
Feb.  21,  1761;  to  West  Indies,  June  22,  1761. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  65  tons,  Jonathan  Gardner, 
jr.,  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  6,  1751;  from  Spanish  Town, 
May  22,  1752;  to  West  Indies,  June  11,  1752;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  4,  1752;  to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  11,  1753; 
from  Sal  Tortugas,  May  7,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  June 
8,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  19,  1753;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  21,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  28,  1754; 
to  West  Indies,  June  25,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov. 
15,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  26,  1754;  from  West  In¬ 
dies,  Apr.  19,  1755;  to  Leeward  Islands,  May  21,  1755; 
from  St.  ^Martin’s,  Sept.  11,  1755;  to  West  Indies,  Dee. 
13,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  17,  1756;  to  West 
Indies,  May  19,  1756. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  54  tons,  William  Woodbridge, 
from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  3,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  21, 
1752. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Shepard,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  18,  1751;  from  St.  Kitts,  Feb.  4,  1752. 

Two  Brothers,  bgtne.,  72  tons,  David  Ford,  from 
Anguilla,  Feb.  15,  1752. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  40  tons,  Michael  Wormstead, 
to  Philadelphia,  Mar.  2,  1752;  from  Philadelphia,  Apr. 
6,  1752. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  40  tons,  Archibald  Dissmore, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  17,  1752. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  48  tons,  Samuel  Glover,  to 
Newfoundland,  Apr.  24,  1752. 
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Two  Brothers,  sch.,  36  tons,  James  Clohston,  from 
Lisbon,  May  4,  1752. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  40  tons,  James  Flight,  from 
Guernsey,  June  5,  1752. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  John  Kent,  to  Barbadoes, 
Aug.  28,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Jan.  19,  1753. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Hilton,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  Nov.  23,  1752;  from  Maryland,  Apr. 
9,  1753. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  60  tons,  Ambrose  Allen,  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  Dec.  1,  1752;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  5,  1753;  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  1,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  1,  1754; 
to  Philadelphia,  Dec.  4,  1754;  to  Lisbon,  Nov.  17,  1755. 

Two  Brothers,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  William  Ford,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  23,  1753. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  72  tons,  Amos  Stickney,  to 
Barbadoes,  May  15,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  20,  1753; 
from  Nevis,  Jan.  15,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  9,  1754; 
56  tons,  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  26,  1754;  to  Barbadoes, 
Sept.  30,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  26,  1754;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Feb.  4,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  22,  1755. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  90  tons,  Joseph  Miller,  from 
St.  Martin’s,'  Dec.  28,  1753. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  70  tons,  William  Hall,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  8,  1754. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  70  tons,  Solomon  Davis,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  29,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  24, 
1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  4,  1756;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Oct.  24,  1757. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  John  Bradford,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Dec.  12,  1754;  from  Maryland,  May  17,  1755; 
to  Philadelphia,  Apr.  13,  1756. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  George  Tuck,  to  Exeter,  N.  H., 
July  9,  1755. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  84  tons,  Jonathan  Gardner, 
jr.,  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  14,  1756;  to  St.  Kitts,  ^lar. 
9,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  2,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies, 
Aug.  20,  1757;  from  St.  ^lartin’s.  Mar.  11,  1758;  to 
West  Indies,  May  17,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  3, 
1758;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  19,  1759;  from  West  Indies, 
July  3,  1759. 
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Two  Brothers,  sloop,  42  tons,  Joseph  Mottey,  to 
Barbadoes,  Nov.  15,  1766;  from  Barbadoes  and  Portugal, 
May  17,  1757. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  42  tons,  John  Berry,  to  West 
Indies,  July  6,  1757;  from  St.  Thomas,  Dec.  26,  1757; 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  20,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July 
8,  1758;  to  St.  Thomas,  Aug.  4,  1758;  from  St.  Thomas, 
Nov.  6,  1758;  to  St.  Thomas,  Feb.  26,  1759;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  21,  1759;  to  Tortula,  Dec.  1,  1759. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  54  tons,  Samuel  Williams,  to 
St.  Kitts,  Julv  12,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  26, 
1757. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  44  tons,  John  Hathorne,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  2,  1757 ;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  7,  1758. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Hilton,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  12,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1758; 
John  Groves,  to  Spain,  May  24,  1758;  from  Madeira, 
Sept.  10,  1758;  Crispus  Brewer,  to  West  Indies,  Dec. 
18,  1758. 

Two  Brothers,  sloop,  44  tons,  James  Savage,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  29,  1758;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  11, 
1759. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Stevens,  from 
Louisburg,  Mar.  26,  1759. 

Two  Brothers,  bgtne.,  50  tons,  Benjamin  Hinde, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  May  14,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  June 
7,  1759. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  80  tons,  Samuel  Webb,  from 
Jamaica,  May  28,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  July  24,  1760; 
from  Guadaloupe,  Apr.  15,  1761;  Jonathan  Porter,  to 
West  Indies,  July  10,  1761. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Sheppard,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  22,  1760;  from  Jamaica,  May  4,  1761;  to 
Barbadoes,  Aug.  15,  1761. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  50  tons,  James  Williams,  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  2,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  17,  1761. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  66  tons,  Cabot  Gerrish,  to  Mar^ 
tinico.  May  10,  1763;  Eastwick  Evans,  from  Martinico, 
July  7,  1763. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  60  tons,  Andrew  Marsters,  to 
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Virginia,  Nov.  14,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  1,  1764; 
to  St.  Kitts,  Dec.  19,  1764;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Mar.  20, 
1765;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  10,  1767. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  66  tons,  Joseph  Cabot,  jr.,  to 
Virginia.  Nov.  30,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1764; 
to  Barbadoes,  June  8,  1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  30, 
1764;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  29,  1764;  from  Guadaloupe, 
Apr.  16,  1765;  to  Barbadoes,  June  8,  1765;  from  Gra¬ 
nada,  Oct.  24,  1765;  from  Martinico,  July  28,  1766. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  50  tons,  Timothy  Wellman,  to 
South  Carolina,  Dec.  14,  1764;  from  South  Carolina, 
Apr.  5,  1765.  . 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jacob  Tewksbury,  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  23,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Apr.  15, 
1766. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  66  tons,  Stephen  Higginson,  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  31,  1765. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  66  tons,  Samuel  Grant,  to  Do- 
minico,  Oct.  22,  1766. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  55  tons,  John  Perry,  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Dec.  29,  1766;  from  Barbadoes,  May  21,  1767. 

Two  Brothers,  sch.,  66  tons,  Samuel  Grant,  from 
Turk’s  Island,  May  12,  1767 ;  to  Barbadoes,  June  26, 
1767 ;  from  Guadaloupe,  Nov.  19, 1767 ;  Stephen  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  14,  1768. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Burroughs,  to 
Philadelphia,  Mar.  24,  1752;  from  Philadelphia,  Apr.  27, 
1752. 

Two  Friends,  snow,  50  tons,  James  Clouston,  from 
Cadiz,  July  2,  1754. 

Two  Friends,  bgtne.,  75  tons,  Philip  Lewis,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  11,  1758. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  45  tons,  William  Allen,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  5,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  26,  1759. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  41  tons,  Jacob  Tewxbury,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  15,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  3,  1760;  John 
Lee,  3d.,  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  4,  1760. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Heicraft,  to  Chig- 
necto,  Apr.  2,  1760. 
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Two  Friends,  sloop,  52  tons,  Nathaniel  Knight, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  July  5,  1762. 

Two  Friends,  sch.,  60  tons,  Andrew  Sigourney,  from 
West  Indies,  Nov.  25,  1763. 

Two  Sisters,  snow,  100  tons,  John  Phillips,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  7,  1751. 

Two  Sisters,  snow,  90  tons,  George  Batchelder,  to 
Europe,  Aug.  15,  1751;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  12,  1752. 

Two  Sisters,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Briant,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Mar.  13,  1756. 

Two  Sisters,  sch.,  34  tons,  John  Hilton,  from  Louis- 
burg,  Nov.  23,  1759. 

Two  Sisters,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nicholas  Broughton,  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  8,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1765; 
to  Halifax,  Oct.  31,  1765;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  29,  1766. 

Unicorn,  sch.,  25  tons,  George  Carpenter,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  15,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  15,  1758. 

Union,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Joseph  Grafton,  from  Tor- 
tugas,  Apr.  19,  1751;  to  Barbadoes,  June  12,  1751;  144 
tons,  from  Barbadoes,  Sept.  14,  1751;  to  Barbadoes,  Nov. 
29,  1751;  from  Anguilla,  Nov.  13,  1752;  to  Barbadoes, 
July  6,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  May  13,  1752;  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Feb.  22,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  June  8,  1753; 
John  Hodges,  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  2,  1753;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Nov.  21,  1753;  George  Williams,  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Feb.  16,  1754;  from  Barbadoes,  June  13,  1754; 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  16,  1754;  from  St.  Kitts,  Nov.  30, 
1754;  to  West  Indies,  May  8,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Aug.  18,  1755;  for  West  Indies,  Oct.  8,  1755;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Jan.  26,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  22,  1756; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  June  23,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Aug. 
18.  1756;  115  tons,  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  28,  1757; 
to  St.  Kitts,  June  10,  1757;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  5, 
1757;  to  West  Indies,  May  17,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Oct.  3,  1758. 

Union,  sloop,  60  tons,  Philip  Marret,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  June  15,  1751. 

Union,  sch.,  30  tons,  Edward  Tucker,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Nov.  23,  1752;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  21, 1753. 

Union,  sch.,  Pinson  Bickford,  to  Maryland,  Oct.  9, 
1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30,  1754. 
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Union,  sloop,  Eleazer  Glover,  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  17,  1754;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  25,  1755; 
John  Moulton,  to  Halifax,  Sept.  26,  1755;  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Oct.  29,  1755;  to  Halifax,  Mar,  26,  1756;  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  May  3,  1756. 

Union,  sch.,  33  tons,  Pinson  Bickford,  to  I7orth  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  21,  1757 ;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  27,  1758; 
to  South  Carolina,  June  26,  1758;  from  South  Carolina, 
Sept.  2,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  21,  1758. 

Union,  sloop,  68  tons,  John  Moulton,  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  to  Virginia,  Dec.  16,  1757 ;  from  Virginia, 
Apr.  25,  1758, 

Union,  sch.,  42  tons,  William  Symonds,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  5,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  29,  1760. 

Union,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Grush,  to  West  Indies, 
Apr.  26,  1760;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Aug.  9,  1760;  to  West 
Indies,  Aug.  22,  1760;  from  Monte  Christo,  Dec.  23, 
1760;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  25,  1761;  from  St.  Kitts, 
June  1,  1761. 

Union,  bgtne.,  115  tons,  Richard  Manning,  from 
Guadaloupe,  Apr.  10,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  15, 
1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  6,  1761;  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  29,  1762;  from  Martinico,  Sept.  23,  1762;  to  Mar- 
tinico,  Dec.  21,  1762;  from  Martinico,  June  11,  1763; 
to  Dominico,  Nov.  23,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  June  11, 
1764;  Thomas  Bowditch,  to  Dominico,  May  21,  1765; 
from  Martinico,  Nov.  15,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  2, 
1766;  from  Martinico,  Nov.  10,  1766;  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  10,  1767;  from  Martinico,  Sept.  7,  1767. 

Union,  sch.,  42  tons,  Stephen  Osborne,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Dec.  12,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  4,  1761. 

Union,  sch.,  50  tons.  Jonathan  Mason,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  22,  1761;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  5,  1761; 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  16,  1762;  from  Martinico,  July  16, 
1762;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  18,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Dec.  6,  1762;  to  Martinico,  Mar.  17,  1763;  from  Mar¬ 
tinico,  Aug.  5,  1763;  to  Gaspee  and  Bilbao,  Aug.  29, 
1763;  to  Dominico,  Dec.  13,  1763;  from  Guadaloupe, 
June  8,  1764;  to  Dominico,  July  10,  1764;  from  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Dec.  3,  1764;  to  Dominico,  Apr.  1,  1765;  from 
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Martinico,  Sept.  4,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  May  8,  1767; 
from  Monte  Christo,  Oct.  16,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  Jan. 
7,  1768. 

Union,  sch.,  60  tons,  James  Mugfoed,  to  West  Indies, 
July  11,  1761;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sept.  25,  1761;  John 
Collier,  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  23,  1761;  from  Monte 
Christo,  J an.  27,  17 62 ;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  3,  17 62 ;  from 
Barbadoes,  June  7,  1762;  to  West  Indies,  July  7,  1762. 

Union,  sch.,  42  tons,  Bartholomew  Putnam,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  15,  1762. 

Union,  sch.,  42  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  6,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1759. 

Union,  sch.,  60  tons,  Edward  Cahill,  to  West  Indies, 
June  19,  1759;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  5,  1759;  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  23,  1759;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Mar.  3,  1760. 

Union,  sch.,  50  tons.  Abeam  Valpt,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
13,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  2,  1763. 

Union,  sch.,  50  tons,  Larkin  Thorndike,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  22,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  1,  1763. 

Union,  sch.,  56  tons,  Henry  Cook,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
28,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  11,  1765. 

Union,  sch.,  60  tons,  Larkin  Thorndike,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  7,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  2,  1765. 

Union,  bgtne.,  85  tons,  Thomas  Kimball,  to  Bilbao, 
Sept.  16,  1765;  from  Cadiz,  May  5,  1766;  to  Bilbao, 
Sept.  5,  1766. 

Union,  sch.,  66  tons,  Christopher  Babbage,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  15,  1765;  from  Martinico,  June  9,  1766;  to 
Martinico,  July  2,  1766;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Mar.  4,  1767. 

Union,  bgtne.,  85  tons,  Edward  Hales,  from  St.  Ubes, 
Apr.  8, 1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  June  24,  1767;  from  Monte 
Christo,  Mar.  3,  1768. 

Union,  brig,  115  tons,  Samuel  Grant,  to  Dominico, 
Mar.  3,  1768. 

Unity,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Joseph  Osgood,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Sept.  23,  1751. 

Unity,  sloop,  25  tons,  Joseph  Barret,  from  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Apr.  9,  1756;  from  New  London,  June  30,  1758. 

Unity,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Samuel  Marble,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  July  27,  1764. 
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Unity,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Egbert  Hale  Ives,  from  Sal 
Tortugas,  May  24,  1765. 

Unity,  sloop,  28  tons,  Benjamin  Crane,  from  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  25,  1766;  to  North  Carolina,  May  7,  1766. 

Verchild,  ship,  100  tons,  James  Clarke,  to  Barba- 
does,  Jan.  23,  1755. 

Verchild,  sch.,  72  tons,  Isaac  Kandall,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Apr.  9,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  31,  1756; 
to  West  Indies,  May  12,  1757. 

Victory,  sch..  28  tons,  Thomas  Phillips,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  21,  1750;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  18,  1750;  from 
Maryland,  May..  16,  1751;  to  Maryland,  July  2,  1751;  to 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  22,  1752;  from  Maryland, 
Apr.  28.  1753. 

Victory,  sloop.  65  tons,  William  Deadman,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Dec.  27,  1750;  from  Barbadoes,  May  8,  1751; 
William  Bartlet,  to  Newfoundland,  Aug.  14,  1751; 
78  tons,  from  Newfoundland,  Oct.  14,  1751;  to  Leeward 
Islands,  Nov.  30,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  11,  1752; 
from  Leeward  Islands,  May  29,  1752;  from  Barbadoes, 
June  5,  1752;  Benjamin  Bates,  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  24,  1752;  from  Anguilla,  June  30,  1753. 

Victory,  sch.,  Nehemiah  Adams,  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  6,  1752. 

Victory,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Barker,  to  New  Provi¬ 
dence,  Dec.  28, 1753;  from  Newfoundland,  Apr.  15,  1754. 

Victory,  sloop,  78  tons,  William  Paterson,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  26,  1754;  from  Anguilla,  May  27,  1754;  to 
West  Indies,  July  8,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  16, 
1754;  to  South  Carolina,  May  12,  1755;  from  South 
Carolina,  Oct.  4,  1755;  55  tons,  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  1, 
1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  14,  1756;  to  Gibraltar, 
June  20,  1758. 

Victory,  sch.,  Abel  Woodbury,  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  12,  1754. 

Victory,  sloop,  72  tons,  David  Masury,  to  Jamaica, 
Dec.  10,  1756. 

Victory,  sch.,  30  tons,  John  Harris,  to  Halifax,  Jan. 
22,  1759;  from  Halifax,  Apr.  3,  1759. 
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Victory,  sch.,  26  tons,  Benjamin  Peters,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  8,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  31,  1760;  to 
North  Carolina,  Dec.  22,  1760;  from  North  Carolina, 
Apr.  21,  1761. 

Victory,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Knowlton,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  10,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  26,  1760;  from 
Monte  Christo,  Apr.  15,  1761. 

Victory,  sch.,  46  tons,  Joshua  Haskell,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  25,  1762. 

Victory,  sch.,  16  tons,  Jonathan  Marsters,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  June  7,  1763. 

Victory,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Parsons,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  30,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  9,  1764. 

Victory,  sch.,  25  tons,  John  Lee,  to  St.  Christopher’s, 
Jan.  21,  1764;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  12,  1764. 

Victory,  sch.,  30  tons,  Edward  Tucker,  to  Virginia, 
Oct.  30,  1765;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  3,  1766. 

Victory,  sch.,  48  tons,  George  Dennen,  to  Fayal, 
Dec.  26,  1766. 

Volant,  sch.,  70  tons,  William  Masury,  from  Lemat, 
Feb.  17,  1751. 

Volant,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Crowninshield,  jr.,  to 
Bilbao,  July  17,  1751;  from  Lisbon,  Dec.  9,  1751;  to 
Bilbao,  Feb.  27,  1752;  from  Bilbao,  June  23,  1752;  to 

Bilbao,  July  18,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  12,  1753;  to 

Bilbao,  Mar.  6,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Aug.  28,  1753;  to 

Bilbao,  Nov.  19,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  May  19,  1754;  to 

Bilbao,  Aug.  6,  1754;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  7,  1755;  Samuel 
Williams,  for  Europe,  May  17,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  Oct. 
6,  1755;  to  Europe,  Dee.  24,  1755;  from  Cadiz.  May  7, 
1756;  to  West  Indies,  June  7,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Sept.  2,  1756;  to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  6,  1757. 

Volant,  sch.,  52  tons,  James  Cook,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
6,  1760;  from  Virginia.  Mar.  11,  1761;  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  10,  1761. 

Volant,  sch.,  70  tons,  S.\muel  Williams,  to  Guada- 
loupe,  Jan.  29.  1762;  from  Martinico,  Aug.  23,  1762; 
to  West  Indies,  Oct.  23,  1762 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  26, 
1763;  to  Dominico,  June  2,  1763;  from  Dominico,  Oct. 
4,  1763;  to  St.  Kitts,  Dec.  3,  1763;  from  Granada,  May 
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16,  1764;  to  Jamaica,  July  10,  1764;  from  Jamaica, 
Xov.  28,  1764. 

Volant,  sch.,  52  tons,  Abraham  Valpy,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Apr.  16,  1762;  Stephen  Osborne,  jr.,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Nov.  12,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  18, 
1763;  to  South  Carolina,  Dec.  31,  1763;  from  Maryland, 
Apr.  18,  1764. 

Volant,  sch.,  65  tons,  Henry  Williams,  to  Jamaica, 
Mar.  14,  1765;  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  4,  1765;  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  3,  1765;  from  Martinico,  May  9,  1766;  to 
West  Indies,  May  31,  1766. 

Volant,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Lovit,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
5,  1766;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24,  1767;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  5,  1767 ;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  16,  1768. 

Volant,  sch.,  60  tons,  Ebenezer  Cook,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  24,  1767;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  2,  1768. 

VoLANTE,  sch.,  54  tons,  Isaac  Thorndike,  to  Virginia, 
Xov.  27,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  23,  1765. 

ViLTURE,  ship,  112  tons,  John  Diamond,  to  Europe, 
Feb.  4,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  July  6,  1758;  from  and  to 
Lisbon,  Feb.  14,  1759;  to  Europe,  May  28,  1759;  from 

Cadiz,  Oct.  15,  1759;  to  Europe,  Jan.  15,  1760;  from 

Cadiz,  May  27,  1760;  to  Europe,  Sept.  6,  1760;  from 

Bilbao,  Dec.  24,  1760;  to  Europe,  May  29,  1761;  from 

Bilbao,  Sept.  15,  1761;  Joseph  Skillins,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  29,  1762;  to  Martinico,  Aug.  23,  1762;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  4,  1762;  to  Bilbao,  June  22,  1763;  from 
Cadiz,  Nov.  14,  1763;  to  Bilbao,  May  31,  1764;  to 
Bilbao,  Mar.  4,  1765;  from  Cadiz,  Aug.  12,  1765;  115 
tons,  to  Bilbao,  Oct.  4,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  11,  1766; 
126  tons,  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  30,  1767. 

Warren  Galley,  sch.,  40  tons,  Robert  Pledger,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  25,  1757. 

Warwick,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Benjamin  Stone,  to  West 
Indies,  July  30,  1761. 

Welcome,  sch.,  70  tons,  Benjamin  Bates,  to  Barba- 
does,  Jan.  3,  1751;  from  Tortugas,  Apr.  15,  1751;  to 
West  Indies,  Jan.  20,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  May  29, 
1752. 
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Welcome,  sch.,  72  tons,  William  Deadman,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  18,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  4,  1753; 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  23, 1753;  60  tons,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Feb.  22,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  May  7,  1754;  from  New¬ 
foundland,  Oct.  22, 1754;  from  West  Indies,  Jan.  3,  1755. 

Welcome,  sloop,  60  tons,  Philip  White,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  19,  1754. 

Welcome,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Ayees,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Apr.  19,  1756. 

Weymouth,  sch.,  32  tons,  Heney  Floeance,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Apr.  26,  1759. 

Weymouth,  sloop,  25  tons,  Daniel  Hathoene,  to 
South  Carolina,  Nov.  20,  1761;  from  South  Carolina, 
May  3,  1762. 

Weymouth,  sloop,  40  tons,  Samuel  Cheevee,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  7,  1767 ;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  28, 
1768. 

Wheel  of  Foetune,  sloop,  40  tons,  Nathaniel  Clift, 
from  Isle  of  May,  July  9,  1751. 

Wheel  of  Fqetune,  sloop,  50  tons,  Edwaed  Fitz- 
pateick,  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  12,  1751. 

Wheelee,  sloop,  33  tons,  Benjamin  Botch,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  May  21,  1751. 

Whim,  sloop,  50  tons,  Edwaed  Deapee  Holfoed,  from 
Turk’s  Island,  Feb.  8,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  31, 
1760. 

White  Lyon,  ship,  150  tons,  James  Ceomaetie,  to 
D - ,  May  27,  1758. 

WiLLAED,  sch.,  25  tons,  William  Goodeich,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  16,  1757;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  20,  1758. 

WiLLAED,  sch.,  30  tons,  Anthony  Bennit,  to  Halifax, 
July  3,  1760;  from  Halifax,  Aug.  30,  1760. 

WiLLAED,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Paesons,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  July  7,  1762. 

WiLLAED,  sch.,  35  tons,  Jonathan  Bennet,  to  Mont¬ 
serrat,  Oct.  14,  1765;  from  Virginia,  June  19,  1766. 

William,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Bubiee,  to  Barbadoes, 
Apr.  11,  1763. 

William,  sch.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Stevens,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Apr.  15,  1763. 
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William,  sch.,  35  tons,  Edward  Bickford,  from  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  8,  1756. 

William,  sch.,  72  tons,  James  Collins,  from  Cadiz, 
Mar.  30,  1751;  to  Lisbon,  May  11,  1751. 

William,  ship,  114  tons,  John  Whittey,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  Oct.  3,  1751. 

William,  sch.,  80  tons,  James  Collins  and  Ebenezer 
Kent,  sr.,  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  15,  1751. 

William,  sloop,  50  tons,  Thomas  Fuller,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Jan.  30,  1752. 

William,  sch.,  James  Savage,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  4, 
1752;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  19,  1753. 

William,  sch.,  40  tons,  Samuel  Stone,  to  Halifax, 
Aug.  7,  1753;  from  Newfoundland,  Sept.  7,  1753. 

William,  sch.,  William  Symonds,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
23,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1754. 

William,  sch.,  John  Holland,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  14, 
1753;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  24,  1754;  to  Marvland,  Nov. 
9,  1754. 

William,  sch.,  Joseph  Parsons,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  2, 
1754. 

William,  sch.,  36  tons,  William  Bartlet,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  14,  1754. 

William,  sch.,  William  Allen,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
21,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  24,  1756. 

William,  sch.,  John  Holland,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  3, 
1755;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  5,  1756. 

William,  ship,  120  tons,  Joseph  Howard,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  24,  1756. 

William,  sch.,  35  tons,  Jeremiah  Staniford,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nov.  29,  1757;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  11,  1758;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  13,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  29,  1759. 

William,  sch.,  35  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  3,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24,  1758. 

William,  sch.,  36  tons,  James  Ordway  Morse,  to 
Halifax,  Jan.  26,  1758;  from  Halifax,  Mar.  16,  1758. 

William,  sch.,  35  tons,  James  Fabens,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  7,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  26,  1759;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  7,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  15,  1760;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  12.  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  23,  1761. 
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William,  sch.,  60  tons,  Andrew  Masters,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  11,  1758,  from  Maryland,  Feb.  26,  1759;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  6,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  13,  1760. 

William,  sch.,  30  tons,  Peter  Groves,  jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  21,  1758. 

William,  sloop,  35  tons,  David  !N^eal,  to  West  Indies, 
June  21,  1759;  from  St.  Kitts,  Oct.  12,  1759;  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  11,  1759 ;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Mar.  29,  1760; 
to  West  Indies,  July  19,  1760. 

William,  sch.,  36  tons,  Benjamin  Davis,  to  Louis- 
burg,  Aug.  24,  1759;  from  Louisburg,  Oct.  1,  1759;  to 
Halifax  or  Louisburg,  Oct.  17,  1759;  from  and  to  Louis¬ 
burg,  Nov.  28,  1759;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  19,  1760. 

William,  sch.,  46  tons,  James  Punchard,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  24,  1759;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  28, 
1760;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  23,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Apr. 
18,  1761. 

William,  sch.,  50  tons,  Aaron  Lee,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
26,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  23,  1761. 

William,  sch.,  70  tons,  William  Witty,  to  Europe, 
Dec.  31,  1760;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  6,  1761. 

William,  sch.,  56  tons,  William  Ingersoll,  to  Bar- 
badoes.  Sept.  21,  1761;  to  St.  Kitts,  June  24,  1762;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  15,  1762;  from  Grand  Terre,  Oct.  30, 
1762;  to  Guadaloupe,  Nov.  1,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Mar.  7,  1763;  to  Guadaloupe,  Apr.  19,  1763. 

W’lLLiAM,  sch.,  33  tons,  Benjamin  Punchard,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  28,  1761;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  13, 
1762;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  11,  1762;  from  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  7,  1763;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  25,  1763; 
from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  7,  1764. 

William,  sch.,  46  tons,  Samuel  Masury,  from  St. 
Kitts,  Nov.  3,  1761;  from  St.  Kitts,  Mar.  18,  1762;  to 
St.  Christopher’s,  Dec.  11,  1762. 

William,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Parsons,  to  Virginia, 
May  6,  1762. 

William,  sch.,  54  tons,  Richard  Masury,  to  South 
Carolina,  Nov.  22,  1762;  from  South  Carolina,  Feb.  26, 
1763;  to  Dominico,  Dee.  15,  1763;  from  St.  Vincent’s, 
Mar.  20,  1764;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  5,  1764;  from  Mary- 
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land,  Mar.  22,  1765;  to  St.  Christopher’s,  Jan.  12,  1767; 
from  St.  Eustatia,  Apr.  6,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  8, 
1767;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Mar.  19,  1768. 

William,  sch.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Steevens,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  16,  1762. 

William,  sch.,  68  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  18,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  16,  1763. 

William,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Hilbert,  to  Cadiz, 
June  11,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  Xov.  10,  1763;  to  Barba- 
does,  Dec.  22,  1763;  from  Dominieo,  Apr.  23,  1764;  to 
Jamaica,  June  5,  1764. 

William,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Bubier,  from  Guada- 
loupe,  July  22,  1763;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  17,  1763;  from 
Barbadoes,  Oct.  31,  1763;  to  Barbadoes,  ^lar.  6,  1764; 
from  Granada,  June  18,  1764;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  30, 
1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Nov.  22,  1764;  from  Falmouth, 
Oct.  28,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Avero,  June 
5,  1766;  from  Montserrat,  Feb.  7,  1767. 

William,  80  tons,  -  Shillaber,  from  Monte 

Christo,  Nov.  25,  1763. 

William,  sch.,  54  tons,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  Lisbon, 
June  2,  1764;  from  Falmouth,  England,  Dec.  27,  1764. 

William,  sch.,  38  tons,  Edmund  Bickford,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  4,  1764;  for  North  Carolina,  Apr.  2,  1765; 
to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  1,  1765. 

William,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Tucker,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  7,  1766. 

William,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Adams,  to  West  Indies, 
Aug.  3,  1767 ;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Nov.  11,  1767. 

William,  sch.,  48  tons,  Thomas  Talburt,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  18,  1767 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  28,  1768. 

William,  sch.,  48  tons,  Joseph  Hilliard,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  18,  1767;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  14, 
1768. 

William,  sloop,  54  tons,  Jonathan  Dennison,  to  Do- 
minico,  Jan.  12,  1768. 

William,  sch.,  84  tons,  David  Brace,  from  South 
Carolina,  Feb.  27,  1768. 

William  and  Eliza,  sloop,  15  tons,  James  Thomas, 
from  Rhode  Island,  Aug.  31,  1763;  to  Barbadoes,  Sept. 
22,  1763. 
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William  axd  George,  sloop,  62  tons,  George  Mc- 
Claix,  from  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1761. 

William  axd  George,  sloop,  50  tons,  George  Mc- 
Cleaxex,  from  Turk’s  Island,  Aug.  2,  1763. 

W1LI.1AM  AXD  Haxxaii.  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Ellery, 
to  West  Indies,  May  22,  1752. 

William  axd  Haxxaii,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Hil¬ 
bert,  to  Virginia,  Jan.  27,  1764;  from  Virginia,  May  25, 
1764. 

WlI.LIAM  AXD  3k[ARY,  Sch.,  60  tonS,  WiLLIAM  ElLERY, 
to  Barbadoes,  May  14,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  July  17, 
1751;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  27,  1751;  from  St.  Kitts, 
Jan.  2,  1752;  from  Antigua,  Aug.  14,  1752;  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  9,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  16,  1753; 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  11,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan. 
7,  1754;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  29,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Mar.  17,  1755;  to  Faval,  Mar.  21,  1755;  from  Cadiz, 
Kov.  15,  1755. 

William  axd  M.vky,  sch.,  30  tons,  Joiix  Pabsoxs,  to 
West  Indies,  Jan.  13,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  11, 
1755. 

William  axd  !Mary,  sch.,  Joxatiiax  Hart,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  29,  1754. 

William  axd  ^M.vry,  sch.,  60  tons,  Aarox  Foster,  to 
West  Indies,  Mar.  6,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  22, 
1756;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  2,  1756. 

William  axd  Mary,  sch.,  36  tons,  Joiix  McKeax,  to 
West  Indies,  May  14,  1756. 

William  axd  Mary,  sch.,  38  tons,  Joxatiiax  Peale, 
jr.,  to  St.  Kitts,  May  10,  1757;  from  St.  Christopher’s, 
Aug.  18,  1757;  to  St.  Kitts,  Jan.  28,  1758;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  June  7,  1758  ;  to  Virginia,  July  13,  1758;  from 
Virginia,  Aug.  21,  1758;  to  St.  Kitts,  Sept.  20,  1758. 

William  axd  Mary,  sch.,  64  tons,  William  Coles, 
to  Cadiz,  Nov.  28,  1759;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  8,  1760;  to 
Europe,  Nov.  21,  1760;  52  tons,  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  18, 
1761;  to  Europe,  Apr.  24,  1761;  from  Corunna,  Aug.  15, 
1761;  to  Cadiz,  Oct.  17,  1761;  from  Europe,  June  27, 
1762;  to  Martinico,  July  17,  1762. 
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William  and  Sarah,  snow,  110  tons,  John  Griste, 
from  Lisbon,  Sept.  1,  1759;  to  Europe,  Feb.  8,  1760; 
from  Oporto,  July  29,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  29, 
1760;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  4,  1761;  from  Oporto, 
May  22,  1761. 

Willing  Mind,  sloop,  50  tons,  Beniah  Titcomb,  to 
West  Indies,  Feb.  21,  1752;  from  St.  Eustatia,  May  29, 
1752;  John  Peirson,  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  26,  1752; 
from  St.  Thomas,  Jan.  12,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  Feb. 
13,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  May  15,  1753;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Nov.  29,  1753. 

Willing  Mind,  sloop,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Dennison, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  24,  1762;  to  Barbadoes,  July 
15,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  9,  1763. 

Wilmington,  snow,  80  tons,  James  Brimmer,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  5,  1750. 

WiLS  AND  Jean?  bgtne.,  96  tons,  Fortescue  Vernon, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  4,  1751. 

Windsor,  sloop,  48  tons,  Mattis  Whitworth,  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  Oct.  26,  1760;  from  Jamaica,  May  23,  1761; 
Joseph  Dean,  jr.,  to  Jamaica,  Oct.  17,  1761;  from 
Jamaica,  Sept.  27,  1762. 

Windsor,  sloop,  65  tons,  John  Lascher,  from  New¬ 
port  and  Rhode  Island,  May  13,  1765. 

Wolf,  sch.,  24  tons,  Joseph  Grafton,  jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  27,  1759;  from  Guadaloupe,  Apr.  28,  1760; 
to  West  Indies,  June  23,  1760. 

Wolf,  sloop,  50  tons,  James  Dean,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Aug.  26,  1760. 

Wolfe,  sch.,  75  tons,  Joseph  Foster,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  21,  1759;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  3,  1760. 

Wolfe,  bgtne.,  66  tons,  William  Witty,  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  12,  1761. 

Wolfe,  sch.,  66  tons,  Abram  Somes,  to  Lisbon,  Feb.  2, 
1762;  from  Lisbon,  June  19,  1762;  John  Knowlton, 
to  Madeira,  July  16,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  5,  1763; 
John  Millett,  to  Bilbao,  Nov.  18,  1763;  from  Bilbao, 
Mar.  23,  1764;  John  Knowlton,  to  Bilbao,  May  18, 
1764;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  24,  1764;  to  Bilbao,  Nov.  8, 
1764;  from  Cadiz,  June  7,  1765;  to  Portugal,  Aug.  26, 
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1765;  from  Figura,  Jan.  24,  1766;  to  Portugal,  Jan.  26, 
1766;  from  Cadiz,  Aug.  25,  1766. 

Wolfe,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  John  Pearce,  to  Bilbao,  Nov. 
1,  1764;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  25,  1765;  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  20,  1765;  from  Martinico  and  Turk’s  Island,  Mar. 
3,  1766;  to  Lisbon,  June  9,  1766;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  6, 
1767;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  11,  1767;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  15, 
1768. 

Wolfe,  scb.,  60  tons,  Zebulon  Rust,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  29,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  9, 1767;  from  Cadiz, 
Mar.  12,  1768;  to  Europe,  Apr.  29,  1768. 

WooDBRiDGE,  bgtne,  110  tons,  Patrick  Malloy,  to 
Spain,  Sept.  29,  1767. 

Yarmouth,  sloop,  57  tons,  Mayo  Greenleaf,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  July  22,  1757 ;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Aug.  16,  1757 ; 
from  Halifax,  Sept.  24,  1757 ;  George  Dodge,  to  West 
Indies,  June  19,  1758;  Nathaniel  Thorndike,  to  South 
Carolina,  Nov.  17,  1761;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  11, 
1762. 

Young  William,  sloop,  45  tons,  Thomas  Fuller,  from 
Anguilla,  Aug.  29,  1751 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  27, 
1752. 

Young  William,  sloop,  70  tons,  Isack  Harris,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  July  31,  1753. 

Young  William,  sloop,  60  tons,  Richard  Robertson, 
from  St,  Martin’s,  Aug.  18,  1755. 


CORRECTIONS 


Corrections  of  errors  in  the  paper  entitled:  “The  Ear¬ 
liest  Summer  Residents  of  the  North  Shore  and  Their 
Houses”  by  Miss  Katharine  Peabody  Loring,  and  also 
published  in  the  “Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,” 
Volume  LXVIII. 

Page  194,  Paragraph  1 : 

About  1840,  the  Common  lands  had  been  finally  di¬ 
vided  among  those  who  had  rights  in  them ;  by  whom  they 
were  generally  sold. 

Page  196,  Paragraph  2: 

The  estate  “Kernwood”  was  purchased  by  Mr,  Francis 
Peabody,  father  .of  Mr.  Endicott  Peabody,  who  inher¬ 
ited  it. 

Pap^e  203,  Paragraph  2 : 

The  deed  dated  1856  should  be  1866  (printer’s  mis¬ 
take)  to  Mr.  F,  Gordon  Dexter,  was  from  Isaac  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Prince.  There  is  a  later  deed  recorded  in  1868  from 
Franklin  Haven  for  land  and  buildings  for  which  Mr. 
Dexter  paid  $1,250  j  this  house  was  built  by  the  Larcoms. 
There  are  also  deeds  from  the  Obears,  Larcoms  and  Has¬ 
kells  to  Mr.  Dexter,  within  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
Page  204,  Paragraph  1 : 

The  paragraph  referring  to  the  transfer  of  property 
from  Charles  W.  Woodberry  to  Hon.  Robert  S,  Rantoul 
is  an  error ;  this  land  was  in  Beverly  proper. 

The  property  east  of  Ikir.  Haven  was  bought  from 
Joseph  Woodbury,  by  David  A.  Neal.  On  the  death  of 
David  A.  Neal,  his  wife  Harriet  C.  Neal  inherited  this 
estate,  and  upon  her  death  the  three  heirs  were  Margaret 
M.  Neal,  Harriet  C.  Rantoul,  wife  of  Hon.  Robert  S. 
Rantoul,  and  Theodore  A.  Neal.  By  later  deeds  this 
estate  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Rantoul 
(Harriet  C,  (Neal)  Rantoul). 

Page  207,  Deed: 

Charles  S.  Woodberry  to  Robert  S.  Rantoul  was  in 
Beverly  proper.  The  Rantoul  land  at  the  Farms  was 
bought  by  David  A,  Neal  in  1845  and  inherited  by  the 
Rantouls  from  Mrs.  Neal,  whose  daughter,  Harriet  C. 
Neal,  was  Mrs,  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 
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The  Amehicax  Notebooks  by  Nathaniel  Hawthobne, 
based  upon  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  and  edited  by  Randall  Stewart,  assistant 
professor  of  English,  Yale  University.  1932.  xcvi  4“ 
350  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Yale  University  Press.  Price, 
$5.00. 

Lovers  of  Hawthorne  and  students  of  his  writings  will 
welcome  this  new  edition  of  the  “American  Note  Books.” 
It  has  been  well  known  for  years  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  was 
a  ruthless  editor  when,  in  1868,  after  her  husband’s  death, 
she  published  “Passages,”  but  it  has  remained  for  Dr. 
Stewart  to  show  how  vigorously  she  had  wielded  the  blue 
pencil  in  attempting  to  cover  up  what  she  evidently  regarded 
as  the  commonplace  in  her  husband’s  makeup.  In  revising 
Hawthorne’s  writings  according  to  the  prudery  of  the  eigh¬ 
teen  sixties,  she  portrayed  a  Hawthorne  vastly  different  from 
the  man  his  friends  had  known.  Dr.  Stewart  has  now  re¬ 
printed  the  “Notebooks,”  verbatim  et  literatim,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  appears  the  very  human  man  with  a  “fondness  for 
low  company  and  quite  ordinary  people,  with  an  ineradicable 
streak  of  rusticity  in  his  nature,  with  a  fondness  for  realism, 
and  with  a  frequently  cynical  or  pessimistic  outlook  on  life.” 

The  details  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  revisions  are  amusing 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  day.  However,  in  extenu¬ 
ation  of  her  practice  of  deleting  comments  of  a  critical 
nature  which  he  had  made  upon  some  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  were  stiU  living  when  the  volume  was  published.  Dr. 
Stewart  has  given  us  a  real  picture  of  the  Great  Romancer. 

The  chapters  on  character  types  and  recurrent  themes  in 
Hawthorne’s  fiction  are  studies  made  from  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  of  the  great  author’s  writings,  and  the 
voluminous  notes  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  a 
veritable  mine  of  information.  Much  of  the  material  in  the 
“American  Notebooks”  relates  to  Hawthorne’s  life  before  he 
left  Salem  for  permanent  residence  elsewhere. 
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Franklin  Pierce.  Young  Hickory  of  the  Granite 
Hills.  By  Eoy  Franklin  Nichols.  1931.  615  pp, 

octavo,  cloth.  Philadelphia :  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

In  this  biof?raphy  of  the  fourteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Nichols  has  succeeded  to  a  superlative  degree  in 
explaining  Pierce  not  only  as  himself  but  as  a  type.  This 
is  the  first  definitive  biography  of  Pierce  and  the  author  has 
(ontributed  much  not  only  to  the  hitherto  neglected  and  per¬ 
haps  misunderstood  character  of  his  subject  but  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Dr.  Nichols  answers 
the  query  as  to  why  Pierce’s  own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  refused  to  honor 
him.  He  writes:  ‘‘The  answer  is  found  in  the  bitterness  of 
that  troubled  period  of  the  nation’s  history,  when  a  largo 
group  of  people  in  its  northern  states,  conscientiously  and 
patriotically  laboring  for  what  they  considered  to  be  the  best 
means  of  preserving  the  Union,  so  lost  caste  in  the  community 
that  their  names  became  bwords  of  reproach  for  more  than 
a  generation.”  Pierce’s  failure  to  sense  the  full  portent  of 
the  changes  that  were  developing  in  America — the  rapid 
changes  from  agricultural  to  urban  interest — are  fully 
brought  out.  The  difficult  days  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
and  the  growth  of  special  economic  interests  are  vividly  por¬ 
trayed,  together  with  many  striking  personalities  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  picture. 

Of  much  interest  in  this  connection  are  the  references  to 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  life-long  friend  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  a  beneficiary  of  his  political  favors.  Dr.  Nichols  had 
access  to  valuable  Pierce  correspondence,  and  quotations  from 
many  letters,  never  hitherto  published,  assist  greatly  in  pre¬ 
senting  a  correct  picture  of  mid-nineteenth  century  political 
and  social  life.  Not  the  least  charm  of  the  book  is  the 
atmosphere  it  conveys  of  New  Hampshire  country  life  and 
Washington  society  before  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  authori¬ 
tative  volume  as  might  be  expected  from  Dr.  Nichols,  who 
is  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Colonial  Architecture  of  Cape  Con,  Nantucket  and 
Martha’.s  Vineyard.  By  .Alfred  Easton  Poor.  1932, 
quarto,  cloth,  135  plates.  New  York,  William  Helburn, 
Inc.  Price,  $8.40. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  purpose  of  the  author  was 
“First,  to  make  a  record  of  the  houses  of  our  ancestors  before 
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time  and  ‘modernization’  take  too  great  a  toll  from  existing 
examples.  Second,  to  show  the  beauty  that  these  houses 
achieve.  ...”  The  architecture  of  these  three  localities  is 
distinctly  different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  New  England, 
a  difference  well  shown  in  the  135  full-page  plates  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  Mr.  Poor.  Sea-faring  men  desire  their 
houses  compact  and  ship-shape,  and  here  and  there  one  sees 
a  bowed  roof;  and  panelled  rooms  are  common,  reminding 
them  of  long  days  at  sea. 

There  is  no  text,  but  the  author  has  listed  separately  the 
plates  for  one-storey,  two  storey,  and  three  storey  houses,  and 
the  name  of  the  town  is  always  given.  There  are  illustra¬ 
tions  of  barns  and  out-buildings,  windmills,  fences,  doorways, 
windows;  twenty-four  interiors  and  eighteen  measured  draw¬ 
ings.  The  last  plate  is  of  unusual  interest — Cape  Cod  typi¬ 
cal  floor  patterns  and  splatters.  The  book  is  a  quarto  and 
is  attractively  bound. 

Early  American  Pressed  Glass.  By  Ruth  Webb  Lee. 
1931.  622  p.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Published  by  the 

author,  Pittsford,  New  York. 

Ruth  Webb  Lee,  after  years  of  study,  has  given  to  collectors 
of  glass  an  authoritative  hook  on  Early  American  Pressed 
Glass,  covering  the  entire  field  of  pressed  glass  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  from  the  late  1820’s  to  1880,  She  stud¬ 
ied  many  of  the  early  trade  catalogues  of  the  Pittsburgh 
glassmakers.  Nearly  2,000  pieces  are  illustrated  and  the  pat¬ 
terns  are  classified,  so  that  every  lover  of  glass  can  study  his 
favorite  patterns— daisy,  hobnail,  sawtooth  or  New  England 
pineapple,  thumbprint,  etc.  There  is  one  rare  piece  illus¬ 
trated — a  Currier  and  Ives  platter  of  a  railroad  train,  the 
famous  Engine  No.  350  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1869. 
An  adequate  index  completes  a  most  valuable  hook  for  all 
glass  collectors  to  own. 

Roger  Williams.  New  England  Firebrand.  By  James 
Ernst.  1932.  538  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

Unable  to  find  an  adequate  study  of  the  revolutionary  life 
of  Roger  Williams,  Dr.  Ernst  set  about  to  provide  one,  and  in 
his  researches,  which  have  covered  this  country  and  England, 
has  produced  a  volume  highly  documented  and  convincingly 
written.  Naturally  he  pays  his  respects  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  New  England  clergy  who,  not  understanding  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  Williams  was,  banished  him,  only  to  found  a 
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more  liberal  colony  in  the  wilds  of  Rhode  Island.  From  the 
New  England  point  of  view,  Williams,  as  Cotton  Mather 
expressed  it,  was  “the  first  rebel  against  the  divine  church 
order  established  in  the  wilderness.”  This  attitude  has  been 
superseded  in  the  ])resent  volume  with  the  move  modern 
realization  that  Williams  was  far  ahead  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  in  civil  and  religious  interj)retation.  His  personal 
chaiTO,  a  forgiving  spirit,  and  self-assurance,  were  qualities 
which  made  him  a  leader  throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Ernst 
has  performed  a  service  in  checking  former  opinions  against 
contemporary  records  and  thiough  such  re-examination  has 
presented  a  book  that  is  well  balanced  and  authoritative. 

The  opening  chapters  relating  to  the  ancestry  of  Roger 
Williams  are  reminders  of  the  discoveries  along  these  lines 
years  ago  by  the  distinguished  Salem  antiquarian,  Henry  F. 
Waters,  Esq.,  who  in  his  years  of  research  in  England  was 
the  first  to  determine  the  correct  lines  of  descent.  Dr.  Ernst 
has  added  an  English  atmosphere  which  is  pleasing.  The 
book  is  a  strong  presentation  of  Williams’s  civil  experiment 
in  new-born  liberty  in  the  American  wilderness,  which  prin¬ 
ciples  and  institutions.  Dr.  Ernst  declares,  have  spread  over 
the  entire  American  nation.  This  volume  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  previous  biog- 
laphies,  .ns  this  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all. 

Romaxtic  Rebel.  The  Stoky  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne.  1932.  231  pp,  octavo,  cloth. 

The  Century  Company.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  added 
another  volume  to  the  already  long  list  of  biographies  of 
this  distinguished  native  of  old  Salem.  A  foreword  by 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine  describes  the  thrill  he  experienced  when 
as  a  youth  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter,” 
and  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.”  He  continues:  “It 
was  as  much  as  twenty  years  later  that  I  met  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s  granddaughters.  It  was  incredible,  of  course, 
but  there  they  were.  Those  ‘Hawthorne  girls!’  Imagine! 
To  me  they  were  a  part  of  a  far  country,  a  fairy  land  where 
there  would  be  an  ‘old  manse’  and  a  haunted  room — ^blood 
relations  to  Hester  Prynne — one  with  old  Salem  and  a  van¬ 
ished  day.  I  could  not  get  used  to  it.” 

Miss  Hawthorne  has  not  attempted  a  critical  estimate  of 
her  grandfather.  She  has  acknowledged  his  peculiarities  and 
his  preference  for  solitude.  Unlike  some  previous  biogra¬ 
phers  she  has  not  over-emphasized  his  dislike  for  Salem, 
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neither  has  she  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  dullness  of  his 
native  town.  She  opens  the  first  chapter  with  a  happy  de¬ 
scription  of  Salem  on  the  day  of  Hawthorne’s  birth,  July  4, 
1804,  the  populace  in  holiday  attire,  the  town  all  agog  with 
parades  of  Federalists  and  Republicans,  in  separate  parts  of 
the  town,  ending  with  dinners  in  separate  halls,  with  evening 
illuminations  along  the  water  front  until  the  festivities  closed 
with  the  watchman  calling  the  midnight  hour.  All  lights 
were  out.  But  one  still  burned  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a 
hip-roofed  house  in  Union  Street! 

The  story  is  told  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  family,  with 
Hawthorne’s  loved  ones  about  him.  Tt  is  a  portrayal  of 
intimate  family  life  that  could  be  given  only  by  a  member 
of  the  inner  circle.  She  is  quite  vigorous  in  her  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  the  alleged  instigator 
of  the  political  intrigue  that  deprived  Hawthorne  of  his 
))Osition  in  the  Salem  Custom  House,  and  her  explanation 
of  how  it  happened  is  interesting.  Altogether  a  book  which 
will  apj)eal  to  lovers  of  Hawthorne  everywhere. 

Old  Houses  in  the  South  County  of  Rhode  Island.  Part 
I.  With  Notes  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Weeden  and  Intro¬ 
duction  by  William  Davis  Miller.  Compiled  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  1932.  68  pp.,  quarto,  cloth, 
illus.  Providence,  Printed  for  the  Society.  Price,  cloth, 
$3.00;  paper,  $2.25. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  architectural 
history  and  domestic  life  of  the  Colonial  and  early  Federal 
periods  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  less  known  of 
the  southern  portion  of  Rhode  Island.  It  contains  93  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  typical  houses  of  that 
locality,  together  with  two  maps  (one  drawn  by  Norman  M. 
Isham)  showing  the  exact  location  of  houses  mentioned  in 
the  text,  as  well  as  sites  of  former  important  houses  and  land¬ 
marks.  The  edition  is  limited  and  is  handsomely  printed,  a 
product  of  the  Merrymount  Press. 

Pewter  Down  the  Ages.  From  Mediaeval  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,  with  Notes  on  Evolution.  With  pamphlet 
of  English  makers’  marks.  By  Howard  Herchel  Cot- 
terell.  1932.  237  pp.,  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price 
$7.00. 

The  value  of  this  new  volume  on  ])ewter  is  in  the  author’s 
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research  work  in  the  Continental  type,  which  dates  much  far¬ 
ther  back  than  the  English  pieces.  Heretofore  the  American 
and  English  collectors  have  not  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
more  ornate  Continental  pewter.  The  Netherlands,  like  Great 
Britain,  “resolutely  set  her  face  against  the  decoration  of 
her  Pewter-wares.”  Dutch  pewter  can  be  studied  in  old  pic¬ 
tures,  and  the  early  Dutch  masters  can  be  depended  upon  to 
paint  each  flagon  with  great  care.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  evolution  of  pewter,  another  to  early  mediaeval  pieces,  and 
so  on  down  to  ^e  nineteenth  century.  There  is  a  glossary, 
a  folding  pocket  map  of  English  makers’  marks,  and  159  very 
fine  illustrations,  including  some  of  the  paintings  in  which 
pewter  pieces  are  shown.  The  book  is  attractively  bound  in 
blue  cloth.  Mr.  Cotterell  has  written  several  valuable  books 
on  English  pewter  and  collectors  are  now  still  more  in  his 
debt. 

The  Stukeey  Westcott  Family,  1592-1932.  By  Roscoe 
Leighton  Whitman.  1932.  xiv  435  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  Published  by  the  Author  at  Oneonta,  New  York. 
Price,  $10.00. 

This  is  a  new  history  and  genealogy  of  a  family  which  had 
its  beginnings  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  whose  descend¬ 
ants  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Eastern  states.  Stukely 
Westcott  went  from  Salem  to  become  one  of  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Providence  Plantations  in  1638,  and  was  later, 
1643,  of  Warwick,  R.  I.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
Westcotts  of  Cheshire,  Massachusetts,  and  of  Milford,  Ostego 
County,  New  York,  together  with  some  of  the  allied  families. 
The  family  coat  of  arms  is  reproduced  in  colors,  and  there 
are  several  illustrations,  including  useful  maps  of  the  localities 
where  the  families  have  been  prominent.  The  English  ances¬ 
try  is  also  traced  to  Devon  and  Somerset.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  interesting  biographical 
material.  There  is  a  full  index  of  Christian  names  of  the 
Westcott  family,  but  genealogists  will  regret  that  there  is  no 
adequate  index  of  names  other  than  Westcott. 

William  Henry  Knight.  California  Pioneer.  By  Bertha 
Knight  Power.  1932.  252  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Pri¬ 
vately  printed,  and  not  for  sale. 

This  is  a  biography  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  California  who 
became  prominently  identified  with  San  Francisco  from  the 
covered  wagon  days  to  about  1880,  when  he  went  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Mr.  Knight  was  descended  from  the  Knights  of  New- 
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bury  and  the  Jewetts  of  Rowley,  as  well  as  from  other  Massa¬ 
chusetts  families.  He  was  born  in  Harmony,  N.  Y.,  in  1835. 
At  first  a  school  teacher,  he  went  to  California  in  1859,  and 
being  associated  with  publishers  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Bret  Harte,  Starr  King,  Mark  Twain,  and  other  well- 
known  men.  including  James  Lick,  the  founder  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  which  bears  his  name,  the  erection  of  which  was  sug 
gested  by  Knight.  He  compiled,  in  1867,  a  map  of  the  Pacific 
States,  which  was  published.  The  social,  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  work  with  which  he  was  connected,  as  well  as  his  business 
enterprises,  both  in  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati,  are  enter¬ 
tainingly  told  by  his  daughter,  whose  death  took  place  just 
before  the  volume  was  published.  It  has  been  brought  out 
as  a  memorial  to  her  by  her  brother. 

Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  Compiled  by 
George  Brainard  Blodgette,  A.M.  Revised,  edited  and 
published  by  Amos  Everett  Jewett.  1933,  472  pp., 

octavo,  cloth,  illus.,  with  index.  Price,  $25.00. 

This  volume  is  a  genealogical  record  of  the  families  which 
settled  in  Rowley  before  1700,  with  several  generations  of 
their  descendants.  Mr.  Blodgette  began  this  work  as  early 
as  1870,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  until  his  death 
in  1918,  was  constantly  adding  to  it.  His  accuracy  in  matters 
genealogical  was  well-known  and  Mr.  Jewett,  in  enlarging 
upon  his  work,  has  brought  together  a  volume  which  will  he 
indispensible  to  all  whose  ancestry  is  traced  to  that  particular 
part  of  Essex  County.  The  illustrations,  fifty-eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  for  the  most  part  reproductions  of  old  houses  of 
Rowley.  The  make-up  of  the  book,  the  printing  and  binding, 
are  all  of  the  best  workmanship,  from  the  office  of  Newcomb 
and  Gauss  Company  of  Salem.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
genealogical  libraries. 


